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THE BOUNDARY DISPUTE BETWEEN MARYLAND 
AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY WALTER B. SCAIFE. 


§1. One of the most important points of Pennsylvania 
colonial history, and the one perhaps least generally under- 
stood, is that of the true grounds of the dispute between 
the Penns and the Lords Baltimore in regard to their re- 
spective boundaries. This notable quarrel continued more 
than eighty years; was the cause of endless trouble between 
individuals; occupied the attention not only of the proprie- 
tors of the respective provinces, but of the Lords of Trade 
and Plantations, of the High Court of Chancery, and of 
the Privy Councils of at least three monarchs; it greatly 
retarded the settlement and development of a beautiful and 
fertile country, and brought about numerous tumults which 
sometimes ended in bloodshed. The ultimate cause of the 
difficulty is to be found in the lack of exact information on _ 
the part of Europeans generally in respect to the topography 
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of America, and the reckless extravagance of European 
monarchs in parcelling out a continent to their subjects. 
Immediate survey and complete possession of these immense 
tracts were alike impossible, so that the fixing of definite, 
certainly known boundary-lines was impracticable. The 
consequence was that the grants of different monarchs 
often conveyed a paper title to the same region, while the 
same sovereign not unfrequently granted to a later favorite 
a part of a former gift. The practical result was that 
possession gave title,’ which title, however, had sometimes 
to yield to the power of might over right. 

§2. The immediate points of dispute in this particular 
case were, (1) whether the words “‘ hactenus inculta,” used in 
Baltimore’s patent of 1632,? were words merely of descrip- 
tion, or were a condition and limitation of the grant; and 
(2) what was intended, by the words of the charter, as the 
northern limit of Maryland. 

An examination of the English colonial charters, from 
Raleigh’s to Baltimore’s, shows that invariably the grant 
excepted lands actually in possession of Christian peoples. 
The royal charter of 1584 conferred on Raleigh the right 
to colonize “such remote, heathen and barbarous lands, 


1 Lord Hardwicke’s decision. 1 Vesey, Sr., Rep., p. 452. “ For in these 
countries it has been always taken that that Huropean country which has 
first set up marks of possession has gained the right, though not formed 
into a regular colony; and that is very reasonable on the arguments on 
which they proceeded.” 

2 Extract from the Charter of Maryland, 1632. From Poore’s “Char- 
ters and Constitutions.” Carolus Dei Gratia Anglia Scotie Francie et 
Hibernia Rex Fidei Defensor &. Omnibus ad quos presentes litterz 
nostre pervenerint Salutem Cum perdilectus et perquam fidelis subditus 
npster C&CILIUS CALVERT, Baro de Baltimore in Regno nostro Hiberniz 
Filius et Heres GEorci1 CALVERT Militis nuper Baronis de Baltimore 
in eodem Regno Hibernia Patris inherens vestigiis laudabili quodam et 
pio Christianam Religionem pariter et imperii nostri territoria dilatandi 
studio flagrans licentiam nobis ut copiosam Anglicane Gentis Coloniam 
Industria ac Impensa sua ad certam quandam Regionem inferius descri- 
bendam in Terra quadam in Partibus Americe hactenus inculta et 
Barbaris nullam devini numinis notitiam habentibus in Partibus occupata 
deducere possit totamq; &c., &c. 
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countreis, and territories, not actually possessed by any 
Christian Prince, nor inhabited by Christian People.” .. . 
The Virginia charter of 1606 granted lands “ either apper- 
taining unto us or which are not actually possessed by 
any Christian Prince or People.” . .. Precisely the same 
language was used in the charter of 1609; while that of 
1611-12, enlarging Virginia’s jurisdiction so as to include 
more remote islands, only conferred the right, “ Provided 
always, that the said Islands or any Premises herein men- 
tioned, or by these Presents intended or meant to be granted, 
be not actually possessed or inhabited by any other Chris- 
tian Prince or Estate.” . . . The New England charter of 
1620 recited that, “‘forasmuch as We have been certainly 
given to understand . . . that there is noe other the Sub- 
jects of any Christian King or State, by any Authority from 
their Soveraignes, Lords, or Princes, actually in Possession 
of any of the said Lands or Precincts, whereby any Right, 
Claim, Interest, or Title, may, might, or ought by that 
meanes accrue, belong, or appertaine unto them, or any of 
them ... Wee therefore... have ... graunted.”... 
But more specific in its limitations than any of these is the 
charter of Massachusetts Bay, issued in 1629, the last one 
granted before the drawing of Lord Baltimore’s patent. 
The words of condition in this one are: ‘“‘ PRovipED always, 
That yf the said Landes, Islandes, or any other the Premisses 
herein before menconed, and by this presents, intended and 
meant to be graunted, were at the tyme of the graunting of 
the said former Letters patents, . . . actuallie possessed or 
inhabited by any other Christian Prince or State. . . . That 
then this present Graunt shall not extend to any such partes 
or parcells thereof, soe formerly inhabited, . . . but as to 
those partes or parcells soe possessed or inhabited by such 
Christian Prince or State, . . . shal be utterlie voyd, theis 
presents or any Thinge therein conteyned to the contrarie 
notwithstanding.”' From an examination of these examples 
two things are made clearly to appear: (1) that in their 

1 All these charters are in Poore’s “Charters and Constitutions of the 
United States.” 
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early colonizing of America the English did not wish to 
come into direct and immediate collision with other Euro- 
pean powers; (2) that England then recognized as indis- 
putable the title of other Christian peoples already in 
possession of American soil. That she pursued a different 
policy later, when the colonies had become valuable to her, 
and she herself felt more able to cope with other powers 
for American territory, does not falsify the above estimate 
of her early policy, but merely goes to show that in the 
days of her strength she abandoned that policy. With 
such an array of precedents can it be thought that Charles I. 
used similar language, but with a different meaning, when 
issuing Baltimore’s patent? To be sure, the words “ hactenus 
inculta” are to be found only in the preamble of the grant; 
but if the history of the grant be examined, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that they were in fact intended as words 
of condition. Having been disappointed in an attempt to 
make a settlement in Newfoundland, Lord Baltimore visited 
Virginia, with which country he was much pleased, but 
where he was personally not well received. ‘In February, 
1631, [he] secured a tract of land south of James River, 
and a charter was prepared; but Clayborne, Secretary of 
Virginia, and ex-Governor Francis West, . . . made such 
representations that it was revoked. Undaunted, he per- 
severed, and on the ground that it was not occupied by 
English subjects, obtained a grant for lands north and east 
of the Potomac.”? On the latter point we have evidence 
also from the second Lord Baltimore, who, in 1635, pub- 
lished a “ Relation” of Maryland, wherein is an English 
translation of the charter, according to which he is granted 
“a certaine Countrey hereafter described, in the parts of 
America, [N.B.] not yet cultivated and planted [hactenus 
inculta}, though in some parts thereof inhabited by certaine 
barbarous people, having no Knowledge of Almighty God.”? 
To this can be added the still more specific evidence of 
Charles Calvert, Governor of Maryland, who stated in the 


1 Neill, Founders of Maryland, p. 47. 
2 Sabin’s Reprints, No. 2, p. 80. 
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conference of 1683: “‘ My Father had a grant of more of 
Virginia then than Now my Nephew Enjoyeth, but that the 
Patent giveing only Unplanted Land, he was Advised to 
Let it fall Least he forfeited the Whole.” ? 

At the very founding of his colony, Baltimore came into 
collision with Clayborne, who had planted, under the juris- 
diction of Virginia, a trading station on Kent Island, which 
place lay within the lines of Baltimore’s grant. Clayborne 
appealed to the King for the preservation of his rights 
against the jurisdiction of Maryland. The decree of July 
8, 1633, was that the Council “did think fit to leave the 
Lord Baltimore to his Patent, and the other Parties to 
the Course of Law, according to their desire.”? In 1685, 
and again in 1734, the Baltimores produced a paper which 
purported to be a copy of a royal decree of April 4, 1638, 
confirming them in the possession of Kent Island. But 
careful search by agents of the Penns failed to bring forth 
the original of any such decree, though the original records 
of that very day were still extant.* On the other hand, 
Neill quotes a letter of the Earl of Strafford which says 
that there was a decision of the Commissioners of Planta- 
tions on that date, but entirely in Clayborne’s favor. But 


1 Penna. Archives, Vol. I. p. 74. 

2 Breviat, in the case of the Penns vs. Lord Baltimore, p. 34. 

5 Tbid., p. 85. “Is the copy of a pretended fictitious Order of the 
Lords of the Council, insisted on by the Defendant now; first produced 
and made an ill use of, before the Board of Trade, by his Grandfather, 
in 1685, and afterwards by the Defendant himself, ex parte; again, in 
1734; tho’ there was not then, neither is there now, any Thing like an 
original, or an authentick Copy of it; notwithstanding that the Council 
Registers, of that very Day, are extant, and many other Orders are found 
therein of that very Date.” On pp. 76-7 are the depositions of three 
men who searched the records for the purpose of finding the order. 
Ibid., p. 77. “What adds to this proof is, that the pretended Order of 
the 4th April mentions a supposed prior Reference of Clayborne’s Petition 
to that Committee. But there is no such Reference neither to be found, 
so that it’s manifest the whole is an Invention.” 

* Founders of Maryland, p. 55. “On the 4th of April, 1638, the 
Commissioners of Plantations reported the right and title to the Isle of 
Kent to be absolutely with him [Clayborne], and that the violence 
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at any rate that case is different from Penn’s, and is given 
only to show that Baltimore’s title was from the first open 
to dispute because of the phrase “ hactenus inculta.” Vir- 
ginia was, at the time of the alleged decree, a royal prov- 
ince; and as such, in those days, was practically at the 
arbitrary disposal of the sovereign. On the other hand, 
the Delaware Bay region was then in the actual possession 
of the Dutch; and it is not to be supposed for a minute 
that, had Baltimore claimed that territory at once, and the 
Dutch had resisted, Charles I. would have risked a war 
with the Netherlands to put Baltimore in possession. On 
the whole, then, the natural conclusion seems to be that 
“‘ hactenus inculia” were words not of description merely, 
but, in fact, of condition and limitation. 

The second ground of controversy was as to the northern 
boundary of Maryland. The patent of 1632, after describ- 
ing the southern boundary, continues: “‘ And between that 
boundary on the south, unto that part of the bay of Dela- 
ware on the north, which lyeth under the fortieth degree 
of latitude, where New England is terminated; and all the 
tract of land within the following limits, to wit, passing 
from the said Delaware Bay in a right line with the de- 
gree aforesaid.” . . . On what geographical authority this 
description was founded it is difficult to say. John Smith’s 
map of Virginia, based on his survey of 1607, can scarcely 
complained of, by him, to be left to the courts of justice.” P.56. “He 
[Lord Baltimore] is therefore commanded to allow the planters and 
their agents to have free enjoyment of their possessions without further 
trouble, until the cause is decided.” 

Breviat, p. 114. Baltimore’s witness testifies that the paper produced 
is a true copy of the order still to be found amongst the records of the 
Rlantation office. With such conflicting testimony, it seems impossible 
for us now and here to decide the matter with certainty. 

1 McMahon’s History of Maryland, p.1; Poore, Charters and Con- 
stitutions, Vol. I. p. 811. “ Et inter Metam illam a Meridie usque ad 
Partem illam Estuarii de Delaware ab Aquilone que subjacet quadra- 
gesimo Gradui Latitudinis Septentrionalis ab Aquinoctiali ubi termi- 
natur Nova Anglia totumque illius Terre Tractum infra Metas sub- 
scriptas (videlicet) Transeundo a dicto Astuario vocato Delaware Bay 
recta Linea per Gradum predictum.” .. . 
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have been the only one; for it neither represents nor men- 
tions Delaware Bay. Yet we are assured,' and may believe 
that that was then the only detailed map extant of the Mary- 
land region, while the supposed position of the head of 
Delaware Bay was doubtless founded on some more gen- 
eral and, as it proved, less reliable source -of information. 
One thing is certain,—that not only in the first part of the 
seventeenth century, but for a long time thereafter, infor- 
mation concerning the nature and position of those regions 
was conflicting, and accurate knowledge unattainable by 
men residing in England. Take one instance, out of many, 
a very elaborate atlas containing thirty-three maps, pub- 
lished in London in 1721, wherein it is stated that “the 
maps . . . are laid down according to observations commu- 
nicated to the English Royal Society, the French Royal 
Academy of Sciences, and those made by the latest travel- 
lers.”* Although the position of the fortieth parallel had 


1 Breviat, p. 34. “We [the plaintiffs] say no other English Map, of 
those Parts, was then extant, but Captain Smith’s only.” Baltimore 
offered no other map; and recent Maryland authorities accept the 
Penns’ statement,—e.g., “Report and Journal of Proceedings of the 
Joint Commissioners to adjust the Boundary Line of the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia.” Annapolis, 1874, p.73. ‘“ His [Smith’s] history 
and map were published in 1612 and in 1629, and being the only map 
then extant containing the names of places mentioned in Lord Balti- 
more’s charter, was doubtless the guide of the King and Lord Baltimore 
in describing the boundaries of the Province granted by the charter.” 

2“ A New General Atlas, containing a Geographical and Historical 
Account of all Empires, Kingdoms, and other Dominions of the World.” 
London, 1721. This work is specially referred to because it is the finest 
early atlas known to the writer. He has examined also a large number of 
other early maps of this region and finds them varying in accuracy, from 
a Dutch map of 1615 (?) copied in O’Callaghan’s New York, Vol. L., 
which represents the Delaware River flowing at right angles to the 
Hudson, to the better but still inaccurate ones of the eighteenth century. 
In Baltimore’s own map of 1635, the head of Delaware Bay is placed 
far south of that of Chesapeake Bay, while the latter is represented as 
extending almost as far north as the fortieth degree of latitude. A map 
published in 1698 by Gabriel Thomas, who had been in Pennsylvania, 
places New Castle on the fortieth parallel; while one published in 1670 
by Augustin Herman, a Marylander, represents the fortieth parallel as 
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then for thirty-eight years been the subject of remark and 
trouble in America, one of the maps represents the heads 
of both bays as extending north of that parallel, while an- 
other map in the same work leaves the head of Chesapeake 
Bay almost as far north as the fortieth degree, within 
Pennsylvania, and places the head of Delaware Bay just 
on the fortieth circle. If thus a fine production of nearly 
a century later than Baltimore’s patent, and evidently pre- 
pared with great care, is still so inaccurate, the conclusion 
is natural that the royal knowledge also was defective when 
Baltimore’s patent was issued. 

The original Maryland settlement was placed well within 
the charter lines; so no thought was taken of the northern 
bounds, and no effort made to determine them. The matter 
became important only when the adjacent territory was 
granted to another, and the limit of the respective jurisdic- 
tions had to be settled. Baltimore naturally wished his 
province to be as large as possible; while to Penn it was 
not size of territory, but the absolute necessity of water- 
frontage for the growth and prosperity of his colony, that 
made him so tenacious as to his southern boundary. He 
therefore insisted that Baltimore’s northern line be fixed 
according to the designated topographical points, which are 
easily recognizable and permanent, rather than by the more 
general description of the fortieth degree of latitude,—an 
imaginary line shifting with the varying accuracy of instru- 
ments and the knowledge of observers. Baltimore, on the 
other hand, as constantly claimed jurisdiction to the for- 
tieth parallel wherever it might be found. 

§ 8. The Delaware region was in the possession of the 
Dutch from 1623 until 1659! without their title being in 
tlie least disputed by the proprietor of Maryland. More- 
over, according to the treaty of peace of April 5, 1654, 


lying fully fifteen minutes of arc north of its true position. A good 
many of the old maps of this region are entirely without lines of latitude 
and longitude. 

1It is not necessary to the argument to take notice of the years of 
Swedish supremacy. 
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between England and the United Provinces, everything 
was to be restored to the status of 1652," and all injustices 
on either side were to be settled within one year, or at 
farthest, eighteen months.?, Now was Baltimore’s time to 
lay claim to the territory and call for its surrender if he 
believed it to be really his. The Marylanders could not con- 
tend that they were ignorant of the presence of strangers 
on the Delaware; for in the very year of the treaty the 
Council granted to Thomas Adams license “to trade or 
traffic with those of the Swedish nation in Delaware Bay.” 
Suddenly, in 1659, Colonel Utie appeared at New Amstel‘ 
with an informal letter from Philip Calvert, Governor of 
Maryland, demanding that the Dutch vacate the territory 
forthwith, or within three weeks submit themselves to 
Lord Baltimore’s government. This enterprising agent of 
Maryland did more: he went “from house to house to 
draw and seduce the inhabitants into a revolt against their 
right, lawful Lords, Sovereigns, Governor, and Province, 
threatening, in case of no immediate voluntary submission 
and obedience, to come again and bring the people thereto 
by force of arms, fire and sword, whereunto he saith a 
great multitude were expressly kept in readiness.”® The 


1 Du Mont, Corps Diplomatique, 1631-1666, Part II., p. 74, 2 III. 
“Ttem, quod omnes offense, injuriz, sumptus & damna, que Pars una 
ab altera partulit, post 48 mensis Maji Anni 1652, delebuntur atque é 
memoria eradentur, eo modo, quo neutra dictarum Partium alteri nego- 
tium facesset, ob ali quod istiusmodi damnum, offensam, injuriam, aut 
sumptus, sed omnis & cujuscum que eorum perfecta erit hunc in usque 
diem abolitio, atque omnes eo nomine lites actionesque cass mulleque 
erunt.” 

2 Tbid.,2 XVI. “ Tantummodo illi ipsi, qui contra Foedus predictum 
connuiserint, singuli punientur, & nemo alius, Justitiaque reddetur & 
satisfactio dabitur illi somnibus, quorum it interest, ab iis omnibus, qui 
Terra, Mari, aut aliis Aquis contra hoc Foedus quidquam commiserint, 
ulla in parte Europe aut ubivis locorum, intra Fretum Gaditanum, sive 
in America, ... intra Anni spatium, quand Justitia postulabitur: In 
omnibus autem, uti supredictum est, ultra predictum Caput, locis, 
intra menses octodecim quand Justitia preedictomodo poscetur.” 

5 Hazard’s Annals, p. 147. * Now Newcastle, Del. 

5 New York Colonial Documents, Vol. II. p. 80. 
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Dutch, though weak in numbers, had no thought of sub- 
mission, but sent a delegation to Maryland to settle the 
difficulty amicably. They had not supposed themselves 
encroaching on the rights of others, and could not see why 
Baltimore wished to oust them, when he had not settlers 
sufficient to improve the country already in his possession. 
These delegates asked to see the Maryland charter, and 
immediately on reading it caught at the words “ hactenus 
inculta,” and demonstrated their right of title by priority of 
occupation. Still, seeing no reason for enmity when all 
would prosper better by peace and mutual intercourse, the 
Dutch offered to survey jointly with the English a line 
dividing the peninsula equally between the colonies; but 
to this proposition the Marylanders would not listen. Not 
only that, but they declared that the States-General had 
expressly disowned the colony to the supreme authority in 
England. This was unanswerable by the Dutch, who, how- 
ever, did not believe it; and a perusal of the records of the 
proceedings of the authorities in Amsterdam will go far to 
show that this statement was a pure fiction invented for the 
occasion. In the following year Lord Baltimore sent an 
agent to Amsterdam to insist on the submission of the 
Dutch colony to his government. The firm answer returned 
by the Dutch officials indicates a strong resolution on their 
part to maintain their ground; for they declare that they 
“have,. . . after mature deliberation, resolved to give you, 
the Protestor, for answer, that they have, with good right 
for a long series of years, the aforesaid demanded place 
possessed, and still occupy under the government the High 
and Mighty Lords and States General of the United Nether- 
lands, without the said Baron of Baltimore or any one else, 
having put forth the least claim thereto, and that they, ac- 
cordingly, do intend the same to hold their settlers in their 
good right to maintain and to defend against whomsoever 
it may be.”' And the Dutch did retain possession until 
overcome by the Duke of York’s commissioner in 1664. 
There is another point, however, going to show that as yet 
1 Tbid., p. 86 et seq. 
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the Maryland authorities had no idea of the true locality of 
the fortieth parallel; for Acrelius, writing of these troubles, 
says: “‘My Lord Baltimore . . . was enquiring about the 
boundaries which were not yet settled. He maintained that 
his right extended to within two miles of New Amstel, and 
gave various deeds upon land to that point.”! The same 
ignorance was displayed in the proceedings of the Mary- 
land Council in 1661, “‘ when it was resolved, that as it was 
a matter of doubt whether New Amsterdam [Amstel] lay 
below the fortieth degree of north latitude.”*... Thus 
with boundaries yet undetermined, the Dutch colonies pass 
into the hands of the Duke of York. 

§ 4. That the Duke of York had at first but a weak title 
to the region west of the Delaware is a self-evident fact,— 
that river and bay forming his western limit according to 
the royal grant. But as that territory had been in the pos- 
session of the Dutch, and as the evident intention of York’s 
expedition was to oust the Dutch completely from their 
position between the English colonies north and south,’ his 
agents took it upon themselves to conquer the Dutch on the 
Delaware, and organize a government there auxiliary to that 
at New York. The title thus gained was to be sure imper- 
fect, and was so recognized by the authorities at the time.‘ 
Now again, as in 1654, had Baltimore an opportunity to 
make good his claim to jurisdiction over this little commu- 
nity as lying within his chartered limits, while entirely out- 
side of York’s. But the latter retained possession for fifteen 
years, while Baltimore remained quiescent; about the only 


1 History of New Sweden, p. 94. 

? McMahon’s History of Maryland, pp. 24-5. 

3,N. Y. Coll. Doc., VII. p. 596. ‘“‘ Hence it appears, that the grant to 
the Duke of York, in 166} of the Lands westward of the Connecticut 
River, . . . was intended to include all the lands which the Dutch held 
here.” 

* Hazard’s Annals, p. 368. Carr’s Instructions. After claiming the 
territory for the King it is added: “ And if my Lord Baltimore doth pre- 
tend right thereto by his patent (which is a doubtful case), you are to say 
that you only keep possession till his majesty is informed and otherwise 
satisfied.” 
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evidence of a claim on his part coming in the form of a 
threat of an invasion of Jones’ Falls by his colonists.' Later 
it was urged as an excuse for this lack of action that he did 
not wish to dispute the title of the heir-presumptive to the 
throne.? Though practically this feeling might have had 
strong influence on his action, legally it was not a valid 
excuse; for it enabled York’s mere right of possession * to 
pass into an equitable title by lapse of time and because of 
the improvements added to the colony under his govern- 
ment.‘ Moreover, according to the then recognized rules 
of war, Baltimore no longer had any right to the land in 
dispute, even if he had had any at first: for what was con- 
quered from an enemy in war became the property of the 
King. James, Duke of York, recognized the operation of 
this rule, when, in 1674, after the restoration of New York 
to the English by the treaty of Westminster, he secured 
from the King a new grant of his province. So the matter 
stood when Penn’s charter was issued in 1681. As has been 
said before, water-frontage was absolutely necessary at that 
time to the prosperity of a colony. No one appreciated this 
fact better than Penn, who, immediately on receiving his 
patent, began to urge York to convey to him the Delaware 


1 Hazard’s Annals, p. 521. 

? New York Coll. Doc., VII. pp. 596-97. 

’ The Delaware region was governed as an appendage of New Am- 
sterdam by the Dutch, and was regarded in the same light by the Eng- 
lish authorities. Chalmer, 4to ed., p. 655. Letter of Sir John Werden 
to Sec. Blathwayt, June 23, 1680. ‘“ What I have now to say is this: 
That by all which I can observe of the boundaries mentioned in Mr. 
Pen’s petition, they agreed well enough with that colony, which hath 
been hitherto (ever since the conquest of New-York by Colonel Nichols) 
held as an appendix and part of the government of New York, by the 
name of Delaware colony, or more particularly Newcastle colony, .. . 
all which hath been under the actual government of his royal highness’s 
lieutenant at New York.” 

*1 Vesey, Sr., p.454. Decree of Lord Hardwicke. “ But now in cases 
of this kind, of two great territories held by the crown, I will say once 
for all, that long possession and enjoyment, peopling and cultivating 
countries, is one of the best evidence of title to lands, or district of lands 
in America, that can be.” 
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Bay district. So on August 24, 1682, York executed two 
warranty deeds’ conveying respectively to Penn, on difter- 
ent conditions, the district formed by a circuit of twelve 
miles’ radius about New Castle and the country lying south 
thereof to Cape Henlopen. He not only warranted the 
title he actually possessed, but promised, if necessary, to 
secure and convey a perfect title at Penn’s request at any 
time within seven years.” On the 22d of the following 
March he actually did secure a further grant from Charles 
II.,3 which document he placed in Penn’s hands,‘ instead 
of drawing up a new instrument of conveyance. Later, 
York was about to receive still another grant of this region ; 
the paper was actually drawn up,’ when proceedings were 
stayed at the instigation of Baltimore, who demanded pos- 
session of the region. Before the matter was settled Charles 
died, and York ascended the throne as James II. If con- 
quest in war made the territory royal property, if possession 
and improvement under the consent of the King gave York 
an equitable title, then was James II. as King bound in equity 
to confirm the deeds which he had guaranteed as Duke of 
York.® By the decree of 1685 the territory in dispute was 


' Haz. Reg., I. p. 429; II. p. 27; Penna. Arch., 1664-1747, p. 52. 

? Haz. Reg., I. p. 480. “And his said Royal Highness .. . doth 
covenant and grant... That his said Royal Highness ... will at 
any time or times hereafter, during the space of seven years next en- 
suing the date hereof, upon the request . . . of the said William Penn, 
... do, make, and execute, ... all and every such further act and 
acts, conveyances and assurances, in the law whatsoever, for the further 
conveying and assuring the said tract of land, and all and singular other 
the premises, with the appurtenances, unto the said William Penn,.. . 
as by the counsel learned in the law of the said William Penn,. . . shall 
be reasonably devised, advised, or required.” 

5 Penna. Arch., II. p. 202; Haz. Reg., II. p. 27. 

* Breviat, p.3. The Duke of York “‘ did deliver over the same Origi- 
nal last recited Letters Patent under the Great Seal to the Plaintiffs’ 
Father, and the same is now in the Custody and Possession of the Plain- 
tiffs, ready to be produced to this Honourable Court.” 

5 Breviat, p. 58. 

® Lord Hardwicke’s decree, 1 Vesey, Sr., p. 453. “‘ In 1683 the Duke 
of York takes a new grant from the crown; and, having granted before, 
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adjudged to the King, who then held as trustee of Penn, 
Royal documents perfecting Penn’s title to the Lower Coun- 
ties were ready for the King’s signature when the unhappy 
monarch fled, and his reign came to an end. 

§ 5. When Penn applied for his patent, as was usual in 
such cases, formal notices were sent to the agents of the 
neighboring colonies, asking if they had reasonable grounds 
of objection to the proposed grant. York’s agent replied 
that it appeared to agree with the Delaware colony, “‘ which 
hath been under the actual government of his royal high- 
ness’s lieutenant at New York hitherto. But what are its 
proper boundaries (those of latitude and longitude being so 
very little known, or so ill observed, as experience tells us, 
in all the West Indies) Iam not able to say.”! Baltimore’s 
agent requested that Penn’s boundary be specified as limited 
by the Susquehannah Fort and lines running east and west 
therefrom, and that the former’s rights be specifically re- 
served.? Penn agreed to this. But Lord North, who set- 
tled the boundaries, drew the patent as originally intended, 
ignoring this agreement ‘“ because the notice sent to the 
agents of Maryland was merely formal.”* Accordingly, 
Penn’s charter, issued March 4, 1681, bounded the province 
“on the South, by a Circle drawne at twelve miles’ distance 
from New Castle Northwards, and Westwards vnto the be- 
ginning of the fortieth degree of Northerne Latitude; and 
then by a streight Line westwards, to the Limitt of Longi- 


was bound to make further assurance, for the improvements made by 
Penn were a foundation to support a bill in equity for further assurance 
. and if King J. ZZ, after coming to the crown was a royal trustee, 

his successors take the legal estate under the same equity; and it is suf- 
ficient for plaintiffs if they have an equitable estate.” Wallace, Report 
on the Pea Patch case, p. cxxx. In reference to the ‘“‘ Great Law” of 
Pennsylvania: ‘“ Looking at the recital and enactments of that act, 
and its preamble, it is impossible to avoid saying that the crown assented 
to them, thus acknowledging the validity and legal operation of the two 
deeds from the Duke of York, the boundaries defined in them, the pos- 
session and right of possession according to those boundaries, and the 
rightful exercise of the powers of government under them.” 

1 Chalmers’s Annals, 4to ed., 1780, p. 655. 

? Tbid., p. 656. . 5 Tbid. 
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tude above menconed.” In accordance with a royal order 
of April, 1681, directed to both Penn and Baltimore to 
have the boundaries settled, the former directed his deputy, 
Markham, who preceded him to America, to meet Lord 
Baltimore and have the boundary-lines fixed. There was 
a meeting at Upland, and an observation made, when, to the 
surprise of al] parties, it appeared that the fortieth parallel 
was considerably north instead of south of Upland, the 
place of meeting. This made it impossible for the boun- 
dary-line to comply with all the descriptions; for Balti- 
more’s northern limit was to touch Delaware Bay, which 
the fortieth parallel does not; while Penn’s southern line 
was to intersect a circle of twelve miles’ radius drawn round 
New Castle, which was equally impossible if the true fortieth 
parallel were to be the southern limit. Baltimore at once 
claimed to the fortieth degree complete, and this Markham 
had no power to allow. So the matter awaited Penn’s 
arrival. 

§ 6. From that moment the proprietaries of the two colo- 
nies were enemies. Baltimore determined to have all that 
the most literal interpretation of the letter of his patent 
gave him, while Penn was no less zealous to gain what the 
spirit of his charter conferred on him. In the fall of 1682 
they met, with a show of cordiality, but parted with mutual 
dissatisfaction. Baltimore still claimed all, while Penn 
would gladly have compromised and had the matter finally 
settled for the peace and prosperity of his colony. He went 
further and offered to purchase at a fair price Baltimore’s 
claim to sufficient territory to give Pennsylvania a port on 
the Chesapeake. But the Maryland proprietor refused to 


1 Colonial Papers, No. 49. Letter of Baltimore, June 11,1683. Penn 
proposed to buy “‘Susquehannah River for an Inlett and Land Enough 
on Each Side the Said River Sufficient for his occasions and that I would 
let him know certainly under my hand what price or value I would Sett 
upon the same.” MSS. Penna. Hist. Soc., Report of the conference of 
October, 1682, signed C. Baltimore. “Mr. Penn very earnestly p*ssed 
for a Port and Harbour att the head of the bay, Saying to My Lord 
Baltemore that otherwise all that great tract of land his Matie had given 
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entertain the proposition or name a figure at which he would 
sell. Penn’s purchase of the Lower Counties from the 
Duke of York had irritated Baltimore, who wanted himself 
to possess that region, and he seems on that account to have 
been more than ever determined to get and keep all the 
territory possible; and now that the Delaware was no longer 
in royal hands, he entered upon a long and desperate strug- 
gle to gain possession thereof. As the proprietaries were 
unable to agree, a higher power was resorted to, and the 
judgment of the King’s Privy Council was sought. In 1685, 
when Penn’s grantor occupied the throne in the person of 
James II., a decision was rendered commanding the pro- 
prietors to divide the peninsula, which had become the chief 
source of trouble between them. Various causes delayed 
the fulfilling of this command. In 1689 new monarchs 
were on the throne, and the proprietors, each fearing for 
his own, suspended their quarrel. Later, both colonies 
were taken under royal control, and for a time there was 
quiet. In 1694 Penn’s province was restored to him, and at 
the same time his right to the Lower Counties was recog- 
nized.'. As both colonies were then under the complete 
control of the crown, this disposition of the Lower Counties 
should have forever set at rest the question of jurisdiction 
over them, just as Baltimore’s grant of 1632 of a portion 
of Virginia settled the jurisdiction of that region. But 
Baltimore’s rights to the soil of his province had not been 
taken away, so his territorial interest in the Lower Counties 
continued. Hoping for more favorable consideration from 
Queen Anne than he had received from William and Mary, 
in 1708 he petitioned the crown to settle him in possession 
of the whole peninsula according to the terms of his charter ; 
but to his chagrin, the result of that petition was a confirma- 
tion of Penn’s title, with a peremptory command to carry 


him to the Northward of Chesapeake bay, wou’d prove but a Dead lump 
of earth to him.” 

1 Haz. Reg., II. p.71. Royal letter of August 21, 1694, restores to Penn 
the “country of New Castle, and the Territories depending thereon, 
whereof you are proprietor.” 
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out the decree of 1685. Again the policy of delay was 
adopted, the troubles on the border increased, and year after 
year dragged its slow length along, and the boundary-line 
was not yet fixed. There were crimination and recrimina- 
tion, not only between the proprietors, but also between the 
governors of the respective provinces; the people not being 
sure to whom taxes were actually due, many of them paid 
none to either government, while officials of the respective 
colonies insulted one another and invaded the homes and 
rights of private citizens.2, Penn in despair at the difficul- 
ties of his position was on the point of selling his province 
to the crown, when disease rendered him incapable of per- 
forming legal duties. He lived on for six years, then lay 
down to his final rest, leaving to his heirs the struggle to 
retain the province for which he had sacrificed so much. 
At length, in 1732, Charles Lord Baltimore offered to come 
to a final agreement. He himself produced the map on 
which the boundaries agreed upon were drawn; and after 
much discussion, and the help of an expert, the agreement, 
with Baltimore’s map attached, was formally signed; and 
it now seemed as if all causes of dispute were finally sunk 
in oblivion. As this agreement was the basis of the final 
settlement of the boundaries of Maryland, Delaware, and 
Pennsylvania, its terms are of interest. In the first place, 
Baltimore’s map located Cape Henlopen about twenty miles 
south of the mouth of Delaware Bay, just where the Penns 
had always insisted the original English maps represented 
it. The agreement then was to run a line due west from 
this point across the peninsula, which line should form the 
southern boundary of the Lower Counties. From the cen- 
tre of this line as a base, another line was to run in a north- 
erly direction tangent to a circle of twelve miles’ radius 
around New Castle. From the point of contact it was to 
continue due north to a point fifteen miles south of the 
most southerly part of Philadelphia. A west line from this 


? Proud, I. p. 294; Mem. Penna. Hist. Soc., I. p. 208. 
? For details, see Vol. I. Penna. Archives, a large portion of which is 
filled with documents bearing on this wearisome quarrel. 
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point, together with the are of the New Castle circle, was to 
form the southern boundary of Pennsylvania. Though the 
way to permanent adjustment of all difficulties now seemed 
clear, many years were destined to pass before the agreement 
was finally carried out. 

§ 7. The papers were scarcely signed when Baltimore de- 
sired to retreat from the position he had taken. Wherever 
the wrong may have lain before, nothing can excuse him 
from now refusing to carry out an agreement drawn at his 
own suggestion, entered into after the most careful consid- 
eration, wherein he had the advice of expert legal talent. 
In this work of delay he was ably seconded by his deputy- 
governor, Ogle, who, in the lengthy correspondence with 
Pennsylvania officials that ensued, descends to the pettiest 
trivialities for the sake of protracting the quarrel.'| The 
truth is that Maryland officials had employed underhand 
methods in this contest from the day when Colonel Utie 
received the following ill-worded commission from Philip 
Calvert: ‘That in case he find opportunity he insinuate 
unto the people there seated [New Amstel] that they do 
make application to his Lordshipp’s government they shall 
find good conditions according to the conditions granted to 
all commers into this province which I [promise ?] shall be 
made good unto them, and that they shall have protection 
in their Lives, Liberties and estates [which] they shall bring 
with them.”? That Utie took care to fulfil this part of his 
commission is shown by the words of instruction to a return 
commission to Maryland sent by Alrichs.? When the coun- 
try was received by Penn, Baltimore issued a proclamation 


1 Penna. Arch., Vol. I. One must read for himself the correspond- 
ence to gain an adequate idea of the contemptible character of this 
man. 

? Haz. Reg., Vol. IV. p. 97 et seq. 

®Ibid. The commissioners are instructed “to lay before the said 
Governor and his Councill what has passed relating the arrival and 
coming of one Colenell Nathaniel Vtie in the said settlement of New 
Amstel—endevouring to suborn and induce the subjects of their high 
and mightynesses to sedition and Rebellion against their lawful govern- 
ment and their own nation.” 
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offering lands on the Delaware at just one-half the price at 
which he sold them in Maryland.’ That this was no new 
method for the Baltimores is illustrated by the fact that in 
1661, Lord Baltimore adopted similar tactics in reference to 
his southern borders which were the subject of controversy 
with Virginia.? During his interview with Penn he had a 
reporter secretly take down the conversation, and then sent 
to the Lords of Plantations in England a one-sided account 
of it which Penn felt it necessary to correct. That Penn 
had ground to complain of Baltimore’s methods is at least 
indicated by the latter’s refusal in the following spring to 
adopt Penn’s suggestion that all their intercourse be in 
writing, so that thereafter no possible ground of misunder- 
standing or suspicion could arise.‘ The fifth Lord Balti- 
more was no better; nay, he appears in even a worse light. 
Two years after he had entered into a solemn agreement 
with the Penns to fix the border lines without delay, he, 
directly contrary to that agreement, applied to the crown 
for a confirmation of his original grant.’ He also circulated 
a report that the Penns had deceived him and imposed upon 
him a false map;® when in truth the map was his own, and 
the agreement therewith was the result of long and careful 
deliberation. On the other hand, whatever may be said as 
to the motives actuating William Penn and his heirs, read 
on their face, their actions and words always in this matter 
showed a desire to arrive at some definite final settlement 
of the difficulty, that the energy of themselves and their 
colony might be devoted to the building up of the infant 
state. 

§ 8. The dispute continued with mutual misunderstand- 


? Proud, Vol. I. p. 265-66, note. 

? McMahon, p. 19. Land was offered “on very favorable terms to 
emigrants from the counties of Northampton and Accomack [of Vir- 
ginia]. Their offers to the emigrants appear to have been gladly ac- 
cepted.” 

5 Proud, Vol. I. p. 267 et seq. * Ibid. 

5 Ibid., p. 217; Mem. Penna. Hist. Soc., Vol. I. p. 185; Indenture of 
Agreement 4th July, 1760, p. 9. Phila., 1851. 

® Breviat, p. 73; Penna. Arch., Vol. I. p. 375. 
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ings and reproaches; the most noticeable feature being that, 
while both parties were always seeking a peaceful settlement, 
the Pennsylvanians constantly demanded a certain perma- 
nent and specific arrangement, while the Maryland officials 
as constantly required an agreement in general terms which 
might leave an opportunity to reopen the discussion in the 
future. Meantime, the border troubles increased so that the 
better class of people in both colonies longed for peace and 
quiet. The matter was more than once forced on the atten- 
tion of the crown; and in 1737 a royal order was issued 
commanding the proprietors to run a temporary line which 
both should recognize as their mutual boundary until a final 
settlement should be reached.’ Meantime, neither proprie- 
tor was to grant lands in the disputed territory; but each 
might still exercise jurisdiction over those colonists already 
settled there who voluntarily acknowledged allegiance to 
him. The latter part of this order had a disastrous result, 
as it offered an excuse for the sheriffs of the hostile govern- 
ments to make raids into the enemy’s territory in order to 
arrest obnoxious individuals. The temporary line was to 
be surveyed by the joint action of the agents of both pro- 
prietaries. The Maryland agents insisted on measuring the 
twelve miles’ radius from New Castle superficially instead of 
horizontally,—a preposterous demand to which the other 
party could by no means consent; they then proposed to 
make unusually large allowances for defects of chain meas- 
urement; but this also was denied. Failing in this, they 
exhibited orders from the Maryland government authorizing 
them to run the line alone,?—which was in direct opposition 
to the royal command. However, after a time, the differ- 
ences were adjusted, and the survey commenced. From 
time to time there were minor difficulties which the com- 
missioners settled among themselves; and the work was 
progressing quite well when, unfortunately, one of the Mary- 
land commissioners received word of a death in his family, 
which necessitated his departure. The work was delayed 


1 Col. Rec., Vol. IV. p. 254; McMahon, p. 37. 
? Penna. Arch., Vol. I. pp. 568-69. 
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for his return; but after a time as neither he nor a substi- 
tute appeared, and as his Maryland colleagues refused to 
proceed without him, the Pennsylvania commissioners ap- 
plied to their government for permission to continue the 
survey ex parte. This being granted, they surveyed the line 
to a point eighty-eight miles west of the Susquehannah 
River,' the limit of land as yet purchased from the Indians. 
The Maryland government, however, refused to recognize 
the line so run, and continued to grant lands to the north 
of it in spite of royal orders to the contrary. The Pennsyl- 
vania rulers declare that they obeyed the order; and the 
only substantiated charge against them seems to be that 
Logan, the secretary of the province, wrote a letter to some 
settlers in the Susquehannah region telling them to uphold 
Pennsylvania’s rights.’ 

§ 9. In 1735 the Penns, in obedience to royal orders, filed 
a bill in chancery to compel Baltimore to carry out the 
agreement of 1732. Among the matters in defence urged 
by the Maryland proprietor were that the court had no juris- 
diction; that the Penns had imposed a false map on him; 
that “defendant grossly mistook his original right; and 
under that mistake and ignorance the articles were founded 
and framed.”* <A decision was not reached until 1750. 
Before giving the decree of the court, it will be well to state 
the character of the man who made the decree, that the 
probability of the justice or injustice of the judgment may 
be taken into account. At the close the case was five days 
in arguing, so there is no reason to believe that either party 
failed to present his case in the most favorable light possi- 
ble. Lord Hardwicke, who at this time was Chancellor of 
England, had by his talents worked himself up from the 
position of a commoner at the bar, through the offices of 
attorney-general and chief justice of the King’s bench, to 
the highest rank of his profession. As attorney-general, 


? Penna. Arch., Vol. I. pp. 575-76. ? Thid., p. 334. 

* For the papers in detail, see the Breviat, a copy of which is in the 
Penna. Hist. Soc. Library. For résumé and decree, see Vesey, Senior, 
Vol. I. p. 440 et seg. 
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said one of his contemporaries, ‘‘ he spoke with the veracity 
of a witness and the impartiality of a judge.”' As chief 
justice, ‘he uniformly displayed, in addition to the strictest 
impartiality, much acuteness of intellect and great depth of 
legal erudition.”? Speaking of him as chancellor, Camp- 
bell declares that “‘ viewed as a magistrate sitting on his 
tribunal to administer justice, I believe that his fame has 
not been exceeded by that of any man in ancient or modern 
times ;”* and that “when occupying the judgment-seat 
[he] exhibited a pattern of all judicial excellence.” * Such 
was the man who was called upon to decide this famous 
suit, which involved the governmental and territorial rights 
to two and a half million acres of land in one of the fairest 
portions of America. After hearing the evidence and argu- 
ments he decided that the court had jurisdiction; that “as 
to any imposition or surprise, the evidence is clearly con- 
trary thereto; . . . [that] the agreement was originally pro- 
posed by defendant himself: he himself produced the map 
or plan afterward annexed to the articles; he himself re- 
duced the heads of it into writing, and was very well assisted 
in making it; and farther, that there was a great length of 
time taken for consideration and reducing it to form; ... 
that the true situation of Cape Henlopen is as it is marked 
in the plan, and not where Cape Cornelius is, as the defendant 
insists.” He further declares that ‘in America the defend- 
ant’s commissioners behaved with great chicane;” and 
finally awards “ plaintiffs the costs of this suit to this time.” 
He then orders the agreement of 1732 to be carried out in 
all its details; that the court-house of New Castle shall be 
taken as the centre of the circle to be drawn round that 
city; that the twelve-mile radius shall be measured horizon- 
tally and not superficially, and the other lines according to 
the letter of the agreement. Notwithstanding such definite 
orders from court, further difficulties were raised by Balti- 
more’s agents: as} for instance, they insisted that the penin- 
sula had been crossed when the first creek flowing into 


? Quoted in Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors, Vol. VI. p. 92. 
? Tbid., p. 101. 5 Tbid., p. 110. * Tbid., p. 111. 
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Chesapeake Bay was reached, instead of the shore of the 
bay itself. It required another application to court on the 
part of the Penns to have this point settled. A little later 
Charles Lord Baltimore died, and was succeeded by his son 
Frederick. With him a final agreement was made in 1760, 
ratifying that of 1732 with but slight change. In accord- 
ance therewith the respective boundaries were finally settled 
by the survey of the famous Mason and Dixon’s line, com- 
pleted in the year 1767. 

§ 10. Let us examine this quarrel from a legal point of 
view. In the first place it will be found interesting and in- 
structive to note the gradual narrowing of territory granted, 
as well as of the prerogatives conferred, from the charter 
of Columbus in 1492 to that of Cecilius Calvert, one hun- 
dred and forty years later. Columbus was “to discover 
and subdue some Islands and Continent in the ocean,” of 
which he was to be “ Admiral, Vice-Roy, and Governor,” 
and to enjoy “all the perquisites, ... all the honours, 
graces, concessions, preheminences, prerogatives, immuni- 
ties, and other things” belonging to his high state. This 
concession was too sweeping to suit the Portuguese, who were 
also interested in geographical exploration, and they there- 
fore applied to Pope Alexander VI. to restrain the Spanish 
ambition. This resulted in the famous bulls of May, 1493, 
by which the non-Christian world was divided between the 
rival powers. But not thus were the other nations of Europe 
to be deprived of any wealth or glory that might be obtained 
in the new field of activity. English and French navigators 
were soon sailing for unknown regions, and the Dutch fol- 
lowed later. Sir Walter Raleigh’s grant of 1584 limited 
him to lands “ not actually possessed of any Christian Prince, 
nor inhabited by Christian People ;” wherein he was to en- 
joy “all prerogatives, commodities, jurisdictions, royalties, 
privileges, franchises, and preheminences, . . . whatsoever 
we by our letters patents may graunt.” Spanish commissions 
after that of Columbus limited the grantee to more specific 
portions of America,—e.g., that of Florida granting as far 
north as the fortieth degree of latitude; while the French 
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patent of 1604 granted south to that line. The English 
charter of 1606 was still indefinite, allowing the London 
Company to settle any locality between thirty-four and 
forty-one degrees north latitude, and the Plymouth Com- 
pany from thirty-eight to forty-five degrees. The London 
Company charter of 1609 was more precise, granting the 
sea-board for two hundred miles north and south of Point 
Comfort, etc. The New England charter of 1620 granted 
the land from sea to sea between the parallels of forty and 
forty-eight degrees. Maryland itself was carved out of 
Virginia, while the territory given to the Plymouth Com- 
pany in 1620 was later the seat of seven out of the original 
thirteen States, not to mention Canada. Under such a sys- 
tem there could be only one reliable method of proving 
title, and that was by actual possession. Such a title to the 
disputed territory Baltimore could not possibly show. As 
Penn well put it: ‘‘ He never was in possession, and he con- 
sequently looseth nothing by the want of it, that he ever 
had. , . . To this I add, he never run his line, nor fixt his 
bounds; and with submission, where there are no bounda- 
ries, possessors, nor claymant, there can be no title pleada- 
ble againt the planter; the maxim of the civil law holding 
good in this case, Que nullius sunt in bonis dantur occu- 
pante.”' There can be no doubt of the right, as then in- 
terpreted, of Charles I. to grant Maryland to Calvert, as 
Virginia was at that time a royal province. The patent to 
George Calvert was drawn and ready to pass the seals when 
the grantee died. Another paper was then drawn to con- 
vey the same territory to his heir. A slight and apparently 
insignificant alteration was made in the wording of the 
second paper, which, however, proved of really great con- 
sequence.’ By the first, territory was granted whose north- 
ern and southern bounds were respectively the fortieth and 
thirty-eighth degrees of north latitude. The second charter, 
the only one which passed the seals, specified Watkins Point 


1Penn to the Marquis of Halifax, 9th 12th month, 1683; Mem. 
Penna. Hist. Soc., Vol. I. p. 420. 
? Penn and Logan Correspondence, Vol. II. pp. 65-6 ; Bozman, Vol. IT. 
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as the southern termination, and said nothing of its latitude. 
As the charters were evidently intended to convey exactly 
the same property, the natural inference is that Watkins 
Point was supposed by the authorities to lie upon the thirty- 
eighth parallel; and that Maryland’s extension north and 
south was intended to be two degrees of latitude as then 
measured. It is a general rule of interpretation of written 
documents that “since the lawful interpretation ought to 
tend only to the discovery of the thoughts of the author, as 
soon as we meet with any obscurity, we should seek for 
what was probably in the thoughts of those who drew it up, 
and to interpret it accordingly.” But as the specific takes 
precedence of the general, so Watkins Point remained the 
southern boundary of Maryland, though the Virginians had 
discovered, ten years before the issue of Penn’s patent, that 
Baltimore had thus encroached twenty miles on their north- 
ern borders.? In like manner there was a specific descrip- 
tion of what was intended and then understood as the for- 
tieth degree of north latitude; for Maryland’s northern 
line was to pass “ from the said Delaware Bay in a right line 
with the degree aforesaid to the true meridian of the first 
source of the Potomac River.”* Reading the charter 
boundaries with Smith’s map in hand, which was certainly 
the main basis of that description, one can have no reason- 
able doubt that King Charles intended to grant to Baltimore 
only the northeastern corner of Virginia. Had the north- 
ern border been settled by the same rule of law as the south- 
ern was, and which by the soundest rules of interpretation 
was truly intended to be that border, Maryland would now 
possess Jess instead of more territory. From the nature of 
things, viewed in the light of later knowledge, it was im- 
possible to comply with the entire description of the north- 


? Vattel, quoted in Porter on Statutes, p. 127. 

* Mem. Penna. Hist. Soc., Vol. I. p. 420. 

® McMahon’s Maryland, p. 1; Sabin’s Reprints, No. 2, p. 81, for Bal- 
timore’s own translation ; Poore, U. 8. Charters and Constitutions, Vol. 
I, p. 811, for the Latin. 

* See above, 2 6, and note 1, page 247. 
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ern line. But as “languages vary incessantly, and the sig- 
nification and force of words change with time; therefore, 
when an ancient act is to be interpreted, we should know 
the common use of terms at the time when it was written.” ! 
Some maps of even a later period show the head of Dela- 
ware Bay above the fortieth degree; some, as Baltimore’s 
of 1635, far below it; while, unfortunately, Smith’s map 
does not represent it at all. So we must be guided by the 
words alone; and the only interpretation of them which 
does not lead to an absurdity, and hence the only reliable 
one,” is to conclude that the patent of 1632 only conveyed 
lands lying south of a parallel of latitude intersecting Dela- 
ware Bay at or even below its head. 

Before Penn’s charter was issued Calvert requested that 
the Susquehannah Fort should be considered the northern 
boundary of his province, and its latitude, Penn’s southern 
line. He thus avoided the direct question whether Penn’s 
proposed grant to the fortieth parallel interfered with his 
rights, and laid himself open to the suspicion that he con- 
ceived the fort as perhaps lying beyond his true bounds. 
Penn promised compliance. But Lord North ignored Bal- 
timore’s request, drew the patent so as by its letter to give 
the same boundary-line as Maryland, and thus released 
Penn from his promise. In April, 1681, the King sent a 
letter to the proprietors requiring the settlement of the 
boundary-line between them. The observation taken in 
consequence thereof resulted in the discovery, alike aston- 
ishing to all, that the fortieth degree lies considerably north 
of any portion of Delaware Bay. Thus the running of the 
lines according to both the general and specific descriptions 
was found to be impossible. So in the following year a new 
royal command was issued directing in effect that the line 
be run as intended by the spirit of the charters. To this 
Baltimore positively refused obedience, and opposed it by 
the order of the year previous,—entirely ignoring the fact 
that a succeeding royal order, like a recent legal decision, 
always takes precedence of all former ones. 

1 Potter, p. 127. 2 Thid., p. 128. 
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Failing in this, Penn tried to get Baltimore to measure 
his two degrees north from Watkins Point, allowing sixty 
miles to the degree, and accept the point so reached for his 
northern limit. This also was in accordance with the King’s 
order, but was indignantly rejected by Maryland’s proprietor. 
At present this appears to be a strange proposition, until it 
is recalled that up to that very year (1682) sixty miles were 
commonly reckoned in England as the length of a degree 
of latitude. Only in this same year did even Sir Isaac New- 
ton learn that this was not the true length. About that time 
Picard’s measurement and work of ten years previous were 
set forth in a meeting of the Royal Society, from which 
meeting Newton hurried forth to take up again the calcula- 
tions by which he finally demonstrated his law of gravita- 
tion. Earlier he had accepted the customary reckoning of 
sixty miles to the degree, and found his theory and facts in 
discord. But with better knowledge of facts he proved his 
theory true, and was thus enabled to announce to the world 
one of the most wonderful discoveries in modern science." 
Was there any injustice, then, in ordering Baltimore to run 
his line according to the old computation? His charter had 
been issued fifty years before; and should he by his own 
negligence, in so long leaving undetermined the boundaries 
of his province, profit at the expense of another by the 
knowledge gained in half a century’s advance in science? 
Baltimore exposed himself to further censure by having 
observations taken privately, and a line surveyed from near 
the mouth of Octoraroe Creek to the Delaware, claiming 
this as his northern boundary. Such action was in express 
violation of the royal order, as the line was to be run jointly. 
However, at a later time he discovered that his surveyors 
had made a mistake, and the line was still south of the for- 
tieth parallel. Though he should certainly have been es- 
topped by this action from claiming a more northerly boun- 
dary, he no sooner learned of the error than he abandoned 
his own line, and strove to obtain the land to the true par- 


1See Ency. Brit., 9th ed.; article on Sir Isaac Newton; also Edin- 
burgh Rev., Vol. 45; article, Newton and his Contemporaries. 
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allel. Penn finding the fortieth circle so far north adopted 
another interpretation of his charter, and maintained that 
the words of his patent, “‘ unto the beginning of the fortieth 
degree of Northern Latitude,” signified a point immediately 
north of the thirty-ninth degree. This was laughed at by 
Baltimore as absurd; but that it was no mere verbal quib- 
ble is made to appear by the fact that the northern line of 
Pennsylvania was settled in the middle of the eighteenth 
century on an exactly similar basis, New York maintaining 
that “‘ the beginning of the three and fortieth degree” meant 
the point just beyond the forty-second degree, which now 
constitutes the northern boundary of the Keystone State.! 
Taking all the facts into consideration, judged by the rules 
of law, it appears that Baltimore rather made than lost by 
the agreement of 1732; and that the decree of 1750, en- 
forcing performance of that agreement, was eminently just 
and impartial. 

§ 11. But even allowing that Penn had a legal right to all 
that his heirs ultimately obtained, it remains a legitimate 
question whether morally he was justified in thus precipita- 
ting a quarrel which resulted in so much evil. Almost fifty 
years before Penn’s grant Cecilius Calvert had planted his 
colony in the wilderness; that colony had grown in popula- 
tion and wealth, and was doing much not only to subdue 
the wilderness, but by its freedom in civil and religious life 
to advance the general enlightenment of mankind. During 
those fifty years, however, Baltimore had never found pos- 
session of the disputed tract to the north necessary or even 
desirable for the welfare of his colony; and had only at a 
late day tried to coerce the Dutch to the east of his colony 
into subjection to his government. He had done nothing 
to improve the land which was now for the first time claimed 
when another was about to obtain possession thereof. That 
his charter was intended to convey only two degrees of lati- 
tude from Watkins Point was well known.? Yet the Lords 
Baltimore ever insisted upon the most rigidly literal con- 


? Penna. Arch., Vol. II. p. 65. 
* Relation of Maryland, p. 17 ; Colonial Papers, No. 49. 
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struction of their charter; they refused William Penn’s 
fair offers of compromise and purchase, which would have 
quieted matters at once; they declined to obey the royal 
orders except when in their favor; they protracted the chan- 
cery suit by every means possible; and, finally, they time 
and again failed to comply with their own agreements. To 
the very last the Maryland authorities tried to find means 
of prolonging the quarrel, and as late as 1774 attempted to 
prevent the Pennsylvania government from exercising juris- 
diction over the territory on its own side of Mason and 
Dixon’s line.’ But again the royal decree was against 
them; and just as Pennsylvania joined her sister colonies 
in the Revolutionary struggle, she closed this dispute which 
had accompanied her from her birth. The Penns always 
showed themselves willing and anxious to carry out their 
formal agreements, and with but few exceptions kept to their 
engagements punctiliously. For those exceptions there ex- 
isted adequate cause.? Can it, then, be justly charged that 
on the Penns must fall the moral responsibility of this evil 
and protracted quarrel? It might be urged that Penn’s 
agreement to recognize the Susquehannah Fort as Balti- 
more’s northern limit bound him morally. Technically he 
was released therefrom by Lord North.* The position of 
that fort is a mooted point; but the fact that Lord Charles 
Baltimore never urged that agreement upon Penn is good 
negative evidence that its location was south of the true for- 
tieth parallel; while reliable positive evidence goes to show 
that the old fort of that name was near the mouth of Octo- 
raroe Creek ;* though it is a well-known fact that in the 
eighteenth century there was a Susquehannah Fort far to 
the north of that point. There should also be taken into 
consideration the grounds of acquisition of their territories 


1 See correspondence and decree, Col. Rec., Vol. X. pp. 220, 221, 240, 
241. 

2 See letter of Markham, MSS. Penna. Hist. Soc.; Proud, Vol. I. p. 
277 et seq. 
5 Chalmers’s Annals, ed. 1780, p. 657. 
* Breviat, p. 77. 
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by the respective proprietaries; Baltimore receiving his 
purely as a mark of royal favor, while Penn rendered for 
his a quid pro quo. Had Baltimore’s charter been in dispute 
with the crown, then was it entitled by the terms thereof to 
a liberal construction. But when it came to be a matter of 
justice between him and another subject, and the dispute 
had been rendered possible only because of his former neg- 
ligence in fixing no boundary, then equity demanded a strict 
interpretation of his charter; and on moral grounds he is 
responsible for not yielding thereto. 

§ 12. Viewed from any and all points, this entire quarrel 
was unfortunate and productive of evil. It caused two men 
who should have been in cordial co-operation to become 
bitter enemies. Both had the best interests of their re- 
spective colonies at heart, and were doing much to make 
civil liberty a fact in the world, instead of a mere specula- 
tive principle as it had been in past ages. So this quarrel 
absorbed in unprofitable ways the energies of those men 
who would otherwise have been employed in perfecting 
their respective governments. The ignorant and untrained 
settlers left without strong guiding hands, failed to reach that 
high standard of self-government aimed at by the proprie- 
tors. In the disputed territory a community of pugnacious 
individuals collected which was hostile to the best interests 
of both provinces; so colonists of a good class were kept 
out, because they desired lands whose title was clear and in 
whose possession they would be secure. Furthermore, con- 
stant fighting among themselves led the settlers to disregard 
the rights of the neighboring Indians; and thus the good 
effect of Pennsylvania’s peace policy was threatened, and 
the hostility of the savages was allayed with difficulty." 
Finally, this was one of the means whereby the natural 
legal development of Pennsylvania was frustrated. The 
constant turmoil was charged as a weakness of Quaker gov- 
ernment, which would not put it down with a strong hand. 
It brought the colony into disrepute, and thus retarded its 
settlement and improvement; it alarmed the people with 


? Penna. Arch., Vol. I. p. 321 et seg. 
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fear of an Indian attack, and thus restrained agricultural 
activity; but worst of all, it necessitated the presence of 
Pennsylvania’s first proprietor in England, while his strong 
will and ready tact were needed in America to shape the 
policy of his young colony and guide the people in the to 
them unusual and difficult labors of self-government. 
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GENERAL LAFAYETTE’S VISIT TO PITTSBURGH 
IN 1825. 


[The particulars of Lafayette’s visit to Pittsburgh in 1825 have lately 
excited some interest in that city, and as no very detailed account ap- 
pears to have been preserved, we copy the following from the Pittsburgh 
Mercury of June 1, and Pittsburgh Gazette of June 3, 1825, which were 
reprinted in the Philadelphia papers of the day. These with a letter 
from a citizen of Pittsburgh, addressed to a former resident of that city 
now living in Philadelphia, giving the writer’s recollections of the event, 
will furnish our Pittsburgh readers with a graphic account of the visit 
of the Nation’s Guest to their city—Ep. or Maa.] 


Our time permits us at present to do little more than an- 
nounce the arrival of the General at Pittsburgh, and to give 
a mere outline of his reception and entertainment in this 
city. We could have wished that our day of publication 
had not come so immediately on the heels of this interest- 
ing event, because we were desirous of doing at least some- 
thing like justice to the most imposing spectacle we ever 
witnessed ; a scene in which a whole population expressed 
its gratitude, its veneration, and its love for one of the 
founders of the republic. 

The General and family came down the Youghiogany 
from Elizabeth town! in a barge, and arrived at Brad- 
dock’s fields; at the hospitable mansion of Geo. Wallace, 
Esqr., on Sunday evening last. Early on Monday morning 
the committee of arrangement and Captain Murray’s troop 
of light dragoons and a number of other respectable citizens 
were introduced to him there; and tendered to him their 


1 There is evidently an error in this statement, as Elizabethtown is on 
the Monongahela. According to Levasseur, Lafayette proceeded from 
Wheeling to Uniontown, via Washington and Brownsville. On May 28 
he left the latter place for Elizabethtown. He arrived there about twelve 
o’clock, when he was taken upon a boat propelled by four oars, upon 
which he descended the river to Braddock’s Field. 
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affectionate congratulations on his arrival. He was conducted 
by the committee and the troop to the U. 8. Arsenal, to 
breakfast with Maj. Churchill, the commandant; after 
breakfast the General spent a short time in viewing the 
public works. 

From the arsenal he was conducted along the turnpike 
to Bell’s clover field, where the volunteer troops, consisting 
of the battalion of Pittsburgh volunteers, and several vol- 
unteer corps from the country, under the command of 
Maj. General Wilkins, were drawn up in line to receive 
him. Here the General alighted from his carriage and re- 
viewed the troops, which presented a very imposing and 
interesting spectacle. 

At the turnpike gate, the General, accompanied by the 
mayor, was handed into a barouche, drawn by four white 
horses; and a procession formed agreeably to the previous 
arrangements, conducting him into the city to his lodgings 
at Darlington’s hotel, which were fitted up for the occasion 
in a style of elegance highly creditable to the taste of the 
proprietor, and which we believe has seldom been surpassed. 

The progress of the General through the city to his lodg- 
ings was marked with abundant manifestations of the hearty 
welcome with which he was received. The streets through 
which he passed were filled to overflowing, as also were the 
doors, windows, and every place where a view could be ob- 
tained. Every countenance beamed with pleasure, and 
every eye sparkled with delight. It was the grateful hom- 
age of a free people flowing from the heart towards the 
early distinguished and unwearied champion of freedom. 

At Darlington’s the General received and was introduced 
to a crowd of admiring visitors. All were received with 
cordiality and affection, and none more so than our old 
revolutionary veterans, his compatriots in arms. 

The Hon. Charles Shaler, in behalf of the citizens of 
Pittsburgh, delivered the eloquent and affecting address 
which follows. Mr. E. D. Gazzam, in behalf of the young 
men, also delivered an address, but we had not obtained 
a copy of it at the time of drawing up this article. The 

VoL. 1x.—19 
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General dined with the committee of arrangement and 
several distinguished strangers; among whom were Gov. 
Morrow, of Ohio, and his aids, Majors Pendleton and King, 
who had accompanied the General to this city. 

In the evening, a splendid ball was given at Col..Ram- 
say’s, in which the youth, the beauty, and the fashion of the 
city paid their homage to their venerated and beloved guest. 

But a scene not less interesting than any which had pre- 
ceded it, took place on Tuesday morning. The children of 
the city headed by their respective teachers were arranged 
along Wood street in the front of the General’s lodgings. 
The General saluted them in passing along the line un- 
covered, and he appeared greatly pleased with this testi- 
mony of affection. Incidents like these strike at once on 
the tenderest sensibilities of the heart. May the rising 
generation profit by the example of disinterested virtue and 
patriotism, which his whole life has displayed. 

The General visited the different manufacturing establish- 
ments of the city, and appeared much pleased with the 
ingenuity of our artists, and our progress in the arts. 

A public dinner was given to him at Col. Ramsay’s, in 
every respect suitable to the occasion, but we had not 
received the account of the proceedings at the time our 
paper went to press. 

The family of the General consists of his son, Maj. G. 
W. Lafayette, Col. Levasseur, and , Who engaged the 
particular attention of all the visitors not only by their per- 
sonal worth, but also as the companions of their country’s 
benefactor. The General departed this day (Wednesday) for 
Erie and proceeds eastward, by way of the Lakes. 

We stated in our opening that we could give only an out- 
line of the proceedings on this interesting occasion. Many 
incidents of an interesting character occurred, the account 
of which we must defer for the present. We shall only 
add that the greatest harmony and good order prevailed 
throughout the whole of the occasion. 

[The addresses of General Shaler and of Lafayette con- 
clude the Mercury’s account. ] 
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From the Pitisburgh Gazette, June 3. 


Perhaps the most interesting incident attending the Gen- 
eral’s visit to our city was the introduction to him, at Dar- 
lington’s Hotel, of the revolutionary veterans, who with 
Capt. Patterson, had occupied the three carriages next to 
his during the Procession. Their names are: Alexander 
Gray, Galbreath Wilson, Richard Sparrow, Thomas Vaughn, 
David Morse, Thomas Roe, Elijah Clayton, and John Barn- 
well. Old Alexander Gray and Galbreath Wilson seemed 
to grow young again. The latter asked the General if he 
remembered the young man who assisted him over the fence 
immediately after he had received the wound in his leg at 
the battle of Brandywine which caused his lameness? The 
General instantly recognized in Wilson the gallant young 
soldier who had performed that service, and a very cordial 
embrace followed. The old soldiers dined with the General 
at Darlington’s on Monday, and at Ramsay’s on Tuesday. 

Captain Gabriel Peterson, of Elizabeth-Town in this 
county; a brave and worthy officer of the Revolution, 
accompanied the General to this place and remained with 
him during his stay. 

Among the persons introduced to the General at Eliza- 
beth-Town, was Mr. Bollman, brother of the celebrated Dr. 
Bollman who risked his life in the attempt to rescue the 
Marquis de La Fayette from the Castle of Olmutz in the 
dominions of the King of Prussia. 

On Tuesday morning the General was waited on by the 
clergymen of the different denominations of this city, accom- 
panied by a considerable number from the country who 
were here attending a Synod. Several interesting revolu- 
tionary anecdotes were related, in a conversation between 
the General and the Rev. Joseph Patterson, who it appeared, 
had carried a musket during two or three arduous cam- 
paigns and resided at Germantown during the famous battle 
at that place. 

At the battle of Brandywine, as above stated, General La- 
fayette received a wound in the leg. A number of officers 
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immediately gathered around him, and while the surgeon 
(Dr. Magaw of Franklin County) was endeavoring to repress 
the profuse flow of blood, expressed their apprehensions for 
his safety, perhaps rather too hastily—‘ Never mind, gen- 
tlemen,” said the General, looking at the wound, “ never 
mind, I wouldn’t take fifteen hundred guineas for that.” 

The General left this early on Wednesday morning, for 
Erie. He was escorted out of town by the Committee of 
Arrangement, Capt. Murray’s Troop of Light Dragoons, 
and the Battalion of Pittsburgh Volunteers. Harmar Denny 
and Charles H. Israel, Esquires, of this city, accompanied 
him to Erie. He intends going by land to Albany. 


Letter from a Resident of Pittsburgh. 


Gen. Lafayette’s Visit here in May 1825 is stamped in 
my memory vividly. He came early in the morning in an 
open carriage with the Military escort & Citizens. Op- 
posite Dr. Herron’s residence on the ‘“ Commons” a large 
tract of vacant ground, the children of the schools were 
assembled. I was one of them—we all had, as indeed 
most persons old and young were decorated with, silk 
badges with portraits of Lafayette and Washington and the 
words the Nations Guest etc. I have one of them now. 
The cortege proceeded to “ Darlington’s Hotel”—during 
the morning the General received visitors. I was intro- 
duced by Judge Riddle—afterwards had opportunity of 
speaking to him or rather being spoken to by him. He 
stood all morning directly before the fire place in the front 
parlor on Wood Street—the room was decorated for the 
occasion with flags and pictures of revolutionary scenes. 
Over the fire place was placed a large and splendid painting 
(attributed to Trumbull) of Lafayette and Washington on 
horseback at Yorktown. A body of French Troops in the 
back ground. This fine painting was loaned by Harmar 
Denny and now belongs to his daughter Mistress May O’Hara 
Spring and is hanging in her parlor on Penn street. A 
public dinner was given to Lafayette in the same house on 
that day. I was in the room, I soon tired of it—the toasts, 
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speeches &c. being above my comprehension or apprecia- 
tion. Judge Baldwin, Harmar Denny, Charles Shaler, 
James Ross and indeed all the leading men of the city and 
some from other places were there. In the evening a ball 
was given to the General at Ramsay’s Hotel, corner of 
Third and Wood st. Of course I was not there, but I 
heard a great deal about it. The room in which Lafayette 
slept at the Mansion House, to my boyish notions, was the 
most magnificent ever constructed. It had for many years 
been the Lodge Room of the Free Masons. The ceiling 
was arched, painted with figures of the Sun, Moon and 
Stars. When the Masonic lease expired the decorations 
were allowed to remain. The bed prepared for Lafayette 
was a large Mahogany four-poster with a Canopy sur- 
mounted by a large gilt Eagle. Each post had the names 
of Revolutionary Generals inscribed thereon. I remember 
those of Wayne and Mercer while the names of Washing- 
ton and Lafayette were on long silken streamers from the 
Eagle’s beak. 

The General and his Suite left in the morning early in 
the regular Stage coach for Erie escorted to Butler by the 
City Light Troop, Captain Magnus M. Murray. S&S. P. Dar- 
lington (now residing in Philadelphia) was Sergeant and I 
think is the only surviving member of that brilliant body 
of Pittsburgh Cavalry of the olden time. With two or 
three other boys I accompanied the cavalcade over the 
Allegheny bridge and up the river to Pine Creek where 
the stage stopped to water the horses at Buffington’s tavern 
(still standing) when my uncle, who was in the Troop 
espied me and ordered me home. 

Fred Fogle the Trumpeter sounded his bugle, the Driver 
cracked his whip, the cortege disappeared in the winding 
Valley of Pine creek and I getting a lift behind a country 
boy on a horse bound to town reached there in an hour or 
two and so ends this long and tedious story of personal 
recollections of Lafayette’s visit here in 1825. 
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DIARY OF JAMES ALLEN, ESQ., OF PHILADELPHIA, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 1770-1778. 


(Continued from page 196.) 


Feby 17, 1777.—The alarm of taking Philad* being over 
matters are returning to the old channel. Our assembly 
have been sitting for some time. They have issued a new 
writ to elect 4 persons for the county of Phila* in the room 
of Mess’ Dickenson, Gray, T. Potts & Isaac Hughes, who 
have never met to take their seats:' & have passed 2 laws: 
one to continue & revive suits & Courts of Justice: the 
other declaring all offices void excepting the Trustees of the 
loan office, and appointing a time for electing Justices of 
the Peace according to the frame of Government. It is said 
a Militia Law is also passed, but it is not published. The 
assembly have appointed Gen' Roberdeau, J. B. Smith, W™ 
Moore & reappointed R. Morris & D* Franklin Delegates in 
Congress & left out G. Clymer, J. Wilson, J. Smith, G. 
Ross, D* Rush, G. Taylor & J. Morton.? The reason for 


1 John Bull, John Moore, William Coates, and Robert Loller were 
elected in their stead. 

2? The new members, who were chosen on February 5, were Daniel 
Roberdeau, Jonathan Bayard Smith, and William Moore. Daniel Rob- 
erdeau was a native of the island of St. Christopher, British West 
Indies. His father, Isaac Roberdeau, was a native of Rochelle, in 
France. His mother was Mary, daughter of Robert Cunyngham, of St. 
Christopher. He was born in the year 1727. After the death of his 
father his mother removed to Philadelphia, bringing her son with her. 
He became a successful merchant, and was a liberal citizen. He occu- 
pied many positions of honor and trust in Philadelphia, and warmly 
supported the cause of Independence. On July 4, 1776, he was elected 
First Brigadier-General of the Pennsylvania Associators, and took part in 
the campaign in New Jersey in that year. He was a member of Con- 
gress from 1777 to 1779, and signed the Articles of Confederation. After 
the war he removed to Alexandria, Va., and subsequently to Win- 
chester, where he died January 5, 1795, aged sixty-eight. 

He was twice married, first, in 1761, to Mary, daughter of Rev. David 
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leaving out so many old members, it is said, is that the new 
light Presbyterian Party have the ascendant in Assembly: 
the 2 former of the new Members, being of that Class. The 
campaign in Jersey has ended in a few small skirmishes of 
no consequence. The enemy are strong & encamped 2 
miles above Brunswick & so along to Amboy. Gen' Wash- 
ington is also strong in numbers & at Morris Town. It is 
supposed Gen' Howe has lost in killed & prisoners since 
he left Trenton above 1500 men. It is said he is making 
great preparation to attack Phila‘ early in y* Spring. Next 


Bostwick, a minister of the Presbyterian Church, residing in New York. 
She died at Lancaster, Pa., February 15, 1777. On December 2, 1778; 
he married Miss Jane Milligan, of Philadelphia. She lived to an ad- 
vanced age, and died September 3, 1835. For a sketch of his life and 
character, and notices of his descendants, see “‘ Genealogy of the Rober- 
deau family,” by Roberdeau Buchanan. 

Jonathan Bayard Smith was a native of Philadelphia, where he was 
born in 1741. His father came from New England. He graduated at 
Princeton College in 1760. He was very active in public affairs during 
the Revolution, and was chosen a member of a number of committees. 
He was Grand Master of the Masons of Pennsylvania. He died in 
1812. His son, Samuel H. Smith, was the founder and editor of the 
National Intelligencer. 

William Moore was the son of Robert Moore, who was a native of the 
Isle of Man. He declined to serve as a delegate to Congress. He was 
chosen Vice-President of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1779, and in 1781 President. In 1783 he was commissioned a 
judge of the High Court of Errors and Appeals. In 1784 he was a 
member of the Assembly. He died July 24, 1793. His wife, Sarah, 
was the daughter of Thomas and Susannah Lloyd. He had two sons,— 
Thomas Lloyd Moore, a major in the Revolutionary army, who married 
Sarah, daughter of Joseph Stamper and Robert Kearny Moore. His 
daughter Elizabeth married Francois Barbé Marbois, a native of Metz, 
who, in 1780, was sent to the United States with the title of Consul- 
General. He was created a count by Napoleon. See Keith’s “ Pro- 
vincial Councellors,” p. (23). 

Of the two members who were reappointed, Robert Morris and Frank- 
lin, it is unnecessary to speak. 

The retiring members, George Clymer, James Wilson, James Smith, 
George Ross, Benjamin Rush, George Taylor, and John Morton, had all 
signed the Declaration of Independence. On the 22d Clymer was re- 
appointed in the place of William Moore, who had declined to serve, 
and James Wilson was again added to the delegation. 
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Summer, bids fair to be a hot campaign, & Phila‘ will 
probably fall. The Men of War have left our Harbour & 
some Vessels with salt & Rum arrived; which has reduced 
those articles a little. The King’s speech of 30“ last Nov" 
says all is peace in Europe, but it is necessary to be in a 
state of Defence at home, & prepare for another campaign 
in America. Our Newspapers are full of a War brewing 
between France & Great-Britain: others say they are on the 
best terms. The Congress certainly have made very tempt- 
ing offers to France; some say to name their own terms. 
No news of their Embassador Dt Franklin or Silas Deane. 
Gen' Washington has put out a Proclamation declaring, all 
those who have joined Gen' Howe & taken oaths of Alle- 
giance to the King, enemies if they do not, renounce & take 
oaths of Allegiance to the united States in 30 days: but 
gives any one liberty to go into the enemies lines with their 
families. This is either contradictory or unintelligible. 
My brothers are still at New-York, but by their letters 
think Phila* will soon be reduced. I am very uneasy about 
them, as their company at this time would be very agre- 
able tome. Gen' Washington has also forbid the militia & 
soldiery to molest any one on pretence of being Tories, & 
the Governor & Council of Jersey have done the same. 
This is highly necessary, tho’ it comes, like Venetian 
succours, rather late. No country has ever been more har- 
rassed than Jersey; those who are called Tories, tho’ they 
have been passive, having been plundered & imprisoned 
without mercy. 

My particular situation has been of late very uneasy, 
owing to the Battalion of Militia of this district, assembling 
in the Town of Northampton, to the number of 600 men, 
where they continued a fortnight & marched off the day 
before yesterday viz. 15 Feby inst—They are generally dis- 
orderly, being under no discipline; & I was particularly 
obnoxous, on account of my political opinions, & the con- 
duct of my brothers, but particularly for the late assault I 
made on the Lieut: Coll. when my chariot was attacked & 
which the whole Battalion highly resented. Eight or nine 
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parties of 15 or 20 men each came to demand Blankets, one 
party of which, was very uncivil. But by prudence I 
escaped without any insult, having parted with 10 Blankets. 
The principal officers behaved with great civility & the Coll. 
Boehm whom I had the rencounter with, came to my house, 
to assure me he was innocent of the attack on my chariot 
& we buried the affairin Oblivion. He assured me, that 
the soldiers were ripe for doing some violence to my house, 
which he with difficulty prevented, & upon the whole I had 
great good fortune to escape without some injury from a 
riotous incensed soldiery, & am at present pretty easy on 
that head. Notwithstanding this I am uneasy & wish to be 
in Philad*. My wife is often alarmed; I am afraid to con- 
verse with persons here, or write to my friends in Philad*; 
& a small matter, such as a letter intercepted or unguarded 
word, would plunge me into troubles. I never knew, how 
painful it is to be secluded from the free conversation of 
one’s friends, the loss of which cannot be made up by any 
other expedients. I am considering whether I shall not 
leave this place in May & adjourn to Philad* & am in that 
state of uncertainty, that has hitherto distressed me so 
much. I should prefer continuing here, were I not in so 
conspicuous a point of light. It is odd to reflect that I am 
taking as much pains to be in obscurity, as others are to 
blaze in the publick Eye & become of importance. 

6 June, 1777.—A great gap in my diary. Gen’ Howes 
army has remained since the Winter at Brunswick & Amboy, 
confined to their quarters & harassed by our Army. Con- 
trary to the expectations of every one, he is still inactive ; 
most unaccountably so, as our army does not at present ex- 
ceed 7 or 8000 & till lately was not half so numerous. It is 
supposed that Howe’s army, tho’ large enough to drive our’s 
before it, is insufficient for the garrisons he must have & there- 
fore, he waits for reinforcements from England & Canada, 
that are daily expected. Delaware Bay has a long time 
[been] & still is full of men of War & of course Trade is at an 
end & every article of importation enormous. Privateering 
is also almost over, as the men of War scour the Seas & 
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nothing escapes ’em. Washington, will, in my opinion 
have but an indifferent army, recruiting goes on heavily; 
all over the continent. His present supplies are from the 
Southern provinces; very few from New-England; it is said 
those provinces, who were the most forward in Indepen- 
dance are sick of the war. America is more divided than 
ever, & tories increase. There is no doubt but a vast ma- 
jority of the people wish a reconciliation. It is evident 
from the temper of the people of Philadelphia. Tho’ the 
Congress have always sat there & given most of their offices 
to people living in it, yet they can hardly find reputable 
men to accept employments & complain much of the dis- 
affection there. In short the cause is now an up-hill busi- 
ness & I think almost desperate. No men to be enlisted, 
the money loathed, & the necessaries of life almost want- 
ing. One defeat puts an end to it. Loaf Sugar per pound 
10/ brown 4/. Salt 12 dollars, nominally, but not to be pur- 
chased. The congress lately ordered all stores in private 
families in Philadelphia, & flour, Iron &¢ to be removed; 
of course houses have been searched & their things carried 
off, & all the satisfaction, the owners have, is being told 
that one day or other they shall be paid. The rights of 
property are no longer preserved, impressing waggons, 
horses, blankets &c is done by inferior officers for their 
own convenience. 

The Government of this province or state as they term 
it, is truly ridiculous; Not one of the Laws of the Assembly 
are regarded; No courts open, no Justice administered. A 
New Justice issues his warrant to a Constable under the 
old Governm' Few of the Justices elected thro’out the 
state, accept their offices. It is a mockery of Justice. 

A Month ago, the Congress sensible of the weakness of 
our Government, took it into their own hands, & vested it 
in the President & such Counsellors as occasionally are 
in Town, the Board of War & Navy.’ They continued to 
be Legislative & executive, till lately the Assembly have 


1 We find no evidence of such action having been taken by the Con- 
tinental Congress in the published proceedings of that body. 
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again assembled. Immeadiately a number of the most re- 
spectable Whigs apply to them to dissolve themselves & 
appoint another Convention to make a better Government, 
declaring they will pay no regard to the present one. The 
committee of true whigs send up a counter address encour- 
aging the assembly to go on. This produces altercations 
in the papers, to the great amusement of the Tories, & 
which both sides are much hurt by, but still attack each 
other. The congress seem daily to sink in the opinion of 
the people, & I believe they are much at a loss how to pro- 
ceed. They have not lately put on the buskin & talked in 
the old Rhodomontade style. They are composed at present 
of the middling class of people & by acknowledgment of the 
Whigs by no means as respectable in their members as for- 
merly. Last Winter the Delaware State nominated ten 
successively as delegates, who refused; & three for Gov- 
ernors, the two first of whom refused it. I question now if 
any man of tolerable credit, would accept the Governm* of 
Pensylvania.' I was told about a Month ago by a member 
of Congress & several principal officers, and others, that the 
Continent had in pay 10,000 officers, when at the same time 
Gen' Washington had not 8,000 men. Colonel Wood? told 
me lately, that he had not } of his Battalion (an old one) 
full & most of the others were weaker than his, & they had 
no hopes of getting men. The notion of assistance from 

? To understand this passage the spirit in which it was written must 
be remembered. This is shown in the remark made under date of July 
2, where, in writing of the Assembly, Mr. Allen says, ‘They are indeed 
a wretched set. This convulsion has indeed brought all the dregs to the 
top.” The government was then being administered under the Consti- 
tution of 1776, and although some irregularities occurred in putting it 
in force, its authority was recognized by the majority of those who 
supported the war. 

Thomas Wharton, Jr., had been inaugurated President of the Supreme 
Executive Council on March 5 previous, an office which had super- 
seded that of Governor under the colonial charter. 

? Probably Colonel Joseph Wood, of the Third Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment. His health having been much impaired by wounds received in 
the Canada Campaign, he resigned July, 1777. He resided in Jones- 
town, now Lebanon County, in 1785, and died there some time in 1789. 
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France is partly given up, at least there is a silence on that 
head. An english paper says Silas Dean one of their am- 
bassadors is taken. A Gentleman of Credit, who left New- 
York about two months ago, assured me, that Gen' Gage 
& M”* Knox secretary to the Treasury wrote to New-york, 
that D* Franklin had assured L* Stornout' the English Am- 
bassador that he waited on him to acquaint him, he was no 
longer a politician, but had left America to spend the re- 
mainder of his days in a Philosophical retirement. From 
the complexion of things at present, unless something very 
fortunate turns up, America will be in Obedience to his 
Majesty by next Winter, in the opinion of the Tories. 

As to myself, I am now fixed here, & am very busy in 
gardening, planting &c. I visit Philad* once in 2 months; 
Should Gen' Howe get there, all my friends will remain & I 
shut out, yet I shall think myself happier here. I have made 
shift to keep within my income as yet, tho’ it is reduced, & 
it would be impossible to support my family in Town. I 
long most ardently to see my brothers, whose society would 
at this time be peculiarly desirable; There are few families 
who live on terms of purer love & friendship than ours; 
which is owing not only to natural affection, but the convic- 
tion of each others integrity and disinterestedness. 

2 July, 1777.—The beginning of last month Gen' Howe 
marched from Brunswick to Somerset Court-house with 
7000 men & was daily expected to be in Philadelphia; 
whither it was supposed he was destined. I happened to 
be in Philad* at this time, & the alarm was very great. 
The stores were moved out, the Militia called upon & har- 
rangued twice by Gen' Mifflin, & attempts made to force 
out the unwilling: Alarm Guns firing continually & the 
Signal flag displayed. Had Gen' Howe meant to come for- 
ward he might certainly have done it.2. But after waiting 


1 Lord Stormont. 

2 From Pennsylvania Evening Post of Tuesday, June 17, 1777: 

“On Wednesday last a town-meeting was held in the State-house yard 
in this city, when Major-General Mifflin addressed the citizens with his 
usual eloquence, and recommended it to them to turn out under the 
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some days at Somerset Court house, he retired to Bruns- 
wick & on the 22 June evacuated Brunswick, retiring to 
Amboy. Part of the continental Army advanced to Bruns- 
wick just as he left it & a small skirmish ensued but few 
lives lost. A little affair happened near Amboy a few days 
ago, when Coll: Morgan was nearly surrounded & narrowly 
escaped with the loss of 16 men only; as our people say. 
In consequence of this Retreat of Gen' Howes, the Whigs 
are in great spirits & think he will attempt nothing this 
Summer, nay some even say he means to carry his army to 
England; & they would have it understood that he was 
driven from Brunswick. On the other hand the Tories 
think his army in a respectable state, superior to ours, that 
he is preparing to embark & come to Philad* by water, as 
we find he is actually embarking at Staten Island. They 
say his leaving Brunswick could not be compulsory as he 
was never even threatened with an attack, & his dividing 
his force by going 9 miles to Somerset shews it was neither 
timidity or weakness. Be this reasoning as it may the 
Whigs consider him as a flying enemy. But it is their 
property to be easily elated or depressed. The Conduct of 
Gen' Howe is extraordinary: his force has ever been con- 
siderable, his intelligence perfect, yet he has been idle when 
Gen' Washington had no army to oppose him, nor is it to 
be accounted for but by supposing he is waiting for the re- 
inforcements from England which he thinks will enable him 
to act decisely. 

Our assembly have at length in their wisdom prepared a 
test act obliging all to vow allegiance to their state & abjure 
the King; the penalty is being in effect outlawed, te unable 
to sue or be sued or travel out of their county. But it is 
little regarded like the rest of their Laws; They are indeed 
a wretched set. This convulsion has indeed brought all 
the dregs to the Top. The rapid increase of provisions is 
militia law in opposing the common enemy. And on Friday near two 
thousand men appeared on the common near this city, who resolved, 


unanimously, to conquer or die in the defence of the liberties of their 
country.” 
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amazing. Last month the Courts of Bucks & Northampton 
sat. I have not heard of the other counties. They well de- 
serve the titles of Curis indocte. The wise ones talk of 
discharging their enormous paper debt by sales of Crown 
lands & tho’ not much talked of, by forfeitures. As yet 
we have had no confiscations, owing not to a principle of 
Justice or humanity but a doubt of the Issue of things. 
July 30", 1777.—We are now in a state of great anxiety, 
as Gen' Howe has at length commenced his operations; 
having sailed with his whole army from Sandy hook the 
20 inst. & been seen off Egg-harbour the 26" & daily ex- 
pected in Delaware Bay. Gen' Washington with his whole 
army is marched to Philad* & great preparations making for 
the defence of that city. It will be a very important siege 
& go near to decide the fate of Independance. If it is be- 
siged, I think it will be taken, as the Americans have as yet 
made poor defences in their forts &c. The Whigs who are 
easily elated and soon depressed are at present somewhat 
dejected; They affected to say that there would be no at- 
tempt from the Canada army this year, as their stores were 
burnt & the Canadians disaffected, & our army at Ticon- 
deroga strong, in high spirits & well fortified. But to their 
disappointment about 3 weeks ago, Burgoyne invested Ti- 
conderoga, which was, as far, as yet appears, shamefully 
evacuated, our army pursued to Skeen’sborough 40 miles, 
many cut off & all the stores, boats & every thing but 
small arms taken. This is the last of our Fortresses, which 
all together have cost immense sums, & not one been de- 
fended. The distresses in the necessaries of life very great 
& prices ridiculously high; but one privateer belonging to 
Philad* has escaped the enemy, & the trade from, Statia & 
the West indies totally interrupted by the Men of War. 
Next Winter, if this dispute continues, will be distressing. 
Salt is not to be had; coarse sugar 7/6 & loaf 15/ per hb. 
Many people in Philad* have sworn allegiance, but none as 
yet compelled. Few have sworn in Northampton County 
near me, & I believe out of the City. I much fear, if 
Philad* cant be defended it will be burnt; it is said meas- 
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ures are taking to remove all the Women & Children, but 
where to, is hard to guess. My late neighbor in the Country 
Mr. John Benezet, is just arrived here; he is now a Com- 
missioner of Claims, & a staunch Whig. He informed me 
this morning of the death of my wifes uncle M* Turbut 
Francis, who has been many years a great invalid, with an 
inflammatory Rheumatism.’ He was a very honest man & 
Iam much concerned at his death: he was very averse to 
the present American measures. I am very uneasy about 
my brothers, but hope they will soon see their families, 
when we shall once more meet together; which is the first 
wish of my heart. Melancholly as the state of this wretched 
Country is, to one not embarked in the present pursuit; yet 
I keep up my spirits, & stand my ground amongst the Whigs, 
with whom it is my lot to associate in this quarter. The 
Tories seldom venture from home, as they run a risk of 
being stopt. I have not been at Philadelphia these six 
weeks & tho’ I long to see my friends there, do not think it 
prudent to venture. My family have happily enjoyed a great 
share of health & tho’ I have lived well & entertained all my 
old acquaintance & many strangers who come this way, yet 
I have lived within bounds, tho’ I am consuming my old 
stocks. Poor old Gen’ Prescot is again taken Prisoner by 
a Coup de main on Rhode Island, having seperated himself 
from his army with his Aid de Camp only.? 

1 Turbutt Francis was the son of Tench Francis, Attorney-General of 
Pennsylvania, and his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Foster Turbutt, of 
Kent County, Md. He was the brother of Elizabeth Francis, who mar- 
ried John Lawrence, father of Mrs. Allen. He was a captain in the 
Sixtieth Foot, and subsequently lieutenant-colonel of the Pennsylvania 
regiment which served in Boquet’s expedition. Charles Biddle, in his 
Autobiography, says that when in the spring of 1776 the British vessels 
“ Roebuck” and “ Liverpool” came into Delaware to attack the Ameri- 
can galleys, a number of persons gathered on the banks of the river at 
Marcus Hook to witness the engagement. One of these was Colonel 
Francis. He was then suffering from an attack of the gout, and could 
not walk. He had his chair placed where he could see the engagement, 
and although the shots from the ships would sometimes pass over him, 
he would not change his position. 

* The capture of General Prescott appears to have been an act of 
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Septr. 5,1777.—This last month has been very interesting. 
Burgoyne has advanced no further than Saratoga; some 
skirmishes have happened, in one of which a party of his 
army about 1500 were defeated and some hundred prisoners 
taken. Gen! Sullivan attacked Staten island, which was de- 
fended only by the new levies under Gen' Skinner. At first 
he had some advantage & made 120 prisoners, but afterwards 
was defeated & lost 130.1 Gen' Howe with the grand army 
& fleet after disappearing so long, is at length arrived in 
Chesapeak bay & landed at the head of Elk & took post 
with 25000 on Iron hill. Gen' Washington with a consid- 
erable strength of men including Militia marched down & 
is now within a few miles of him; so that a battle is daily 
expected. The Conduct of Gen’ Howe is unaccountable, nor 
do we conceive what is his object; he has sufferred America 
to collect her whole strength. In the Spring he might have 
done any thing; the Whigs are in great spirits. Oppressions 
multiply & it seems determined to make this country in- 
tolerable to all who are not actively its friends. The most 
discreet, passive, & respectable characters are dragged forth 
& tho’ no charge can be made, yet a new Idea is started, 
(which like all other beginnings of oppressive schemes soon 
become general,) of securing such men as hostages. This 
circumstance makes me think my brothers happily out of 
the way. I daily expect, notwithstanding my present parole, 
to be further harrassed, as Iam extremely obnoxious. Men’s 
former characters for integrity, & virtue, instead of availing 
them only expose them, as it is supposed their influence 
must be greater. On the arrival of the enemy in Delaware 
bay, the Congress resolved to put the Governor & all the 


retaliation for the capture of Lee. The party who took him prisoner 
(July 10, 1777) was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel William Barton, 
of Rhode Island. General Richard Prescott was appointed major of 
the Thirty-third Foot, December 20, 1756. He served in Germany as 
brevet-colonel of the Seventh Foot, and cameto Canada with it in 1773. 
He held the local rank of brigadier-general. He was taken prisoner in 
1775, after the capture of Montreal, while endeavoring to reach Quebec. 
He died October, 1788. He was of irascible temperament. 

1 See Pa. Mag., Vol. III. p. 167. 
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officers of the old Government on their parole, & accord- 
ingly, they have signed a parole not to leave the province & 
to go wherever they are ordered. The Governor & M* 
Chew’ who held out some time were to have been sent next 
day to Fredericksburg in Virginia. These oppressions on 
men who have never given offence are justified by the 
Whigs as necessary for the security of all Government; 
while the Tories think, that few cases can happen, where 
men of virtue ought innocently to [be] persecuted. If 
necessity is a plea, who created it, or where will it stop? 
Massacres, proscriptions & every species of iniqui, y be 
justified by necessity. 

I returned 2 days ago from a visit to Shrewsbury where I 
went with M* T. Lawrence & his brother Stacy*—& spent 
10 days. We hada pleasant tour; & tho’ considering my 
known sentiments, I run some risk in continuing in Jersey, 
where, the wantonness of oppression has exceeded all de- 
scription; that Government being in the hands of the most 
low lived, hot-brained presbyterians. I passed thro’ Bruns- 
wick, & notwithstanding the charges brought against the 
Enemy for wilful devastation, there did not appear to me to 
be more than what might have been expected from so large 
an army; especially considering it was an Enemy’s country. 
The prospect of next Winter is terrible; the quantity of 
paper currency has together with the total stoppage of trade, 
risen all articles to a monstrous pitch. Green tea £20, Bohea 
£5 Sugar £50 p™ Cwt. Loaf Sugar 25/ per tb, shoes 35/ & 
every thing in proportion. But this is not felt by those in 
employment, who are paid accordingly, & money is plenty 
in every department. Men who could scarcely maintain their 
. families, now live in splendor. In short this Country is 
agitated to its foundations, & will probably soon be over- 
turned. 

Octobr. 1, 1777.—The last month has produced great 
events. Gen' Howe took immense stores at Elk river, & in 


? Benjamin Chew, Chief Justice of the Province. 
? Thomas and Staats Lawrence, sons of Thomas Lawrence and first 
cousins of Mrs. Allen. 
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endeavoring to possess himself of Iron hill had a brush with 
a considerable party of militia whom he defeated with the 
loss of some hundreds; On Thursday 11" inst.: a day which 
will be long remembered, as both armies lay on Brandywine 
creek, & as Gen' Washington was meditating an attack next 
day; Gen' Howe began a general attack in front, which was 
made with great bravery by the Grenadiers in the face of the 
artillery, and well defended ; during this L* Cornwallis with 
5000 men crossed the Creek 5 miles above & came on the 
flank of that part of the army commanded by Gen! Sullivan 
who immediately threw down their arms & blankets & run; 
soon after the retreat became general, nor did Gen' Wash- 
ington stop till he reached Chester where next day his army 
collected—Gen' Howe took 8 pieces of brass artillery & many 
waggons. A few days after, he marched to Chester & so to 
the White horse on the Lancaster road. Our army lay on 
this side the Schuylkill to prevent Gen' Howe crossing the 
River at the Swede’s ford. In this situation the armies con- 
tinued, on different sides of the river. Gen' Howe by his 
movements alarmed the Town of Reading where our Maga- 
zines were, which were moved off to Bethlehem, and the 
prisoners from there & Lancaster to Easton—On Thursday 
18" The Congress & the city of Philadelphia were alarmed 
at midnight with an account that Gen' Howe had crossed 
the River & would be there in a few hours; in consequence 
of which the Congress, all the publick boards, Officers, & all 
the Whigs in general left the City at midnight, in the utmost 
consternation. Itis said the scene exceeded all description— 
Many of the Congress passed by this place (Northampton) & 
are since assembled, together with the officers of this Gov- 
ernment at Lancaster; This alarm came from one of Gen! 
Washington’s Aid de camps riding post to Philad* & inform- 
ing that Gen' Howe had suddenly stole a March & probably 
crossed the River & could not be withstood. When this 
subsided after a few days & it was found Gen' Howe had 

1 The dispatch advising Congress to leave Philadelphia was sent by 
Col. Hamilton. It did not state that Howe had crossed the Schuylkill, 
but that he would probably do so. 
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not crossed the Whigs resumed their courage & pronounced 
that he never would reach Philad*, that his loss at Chads 
ford on Brandwine was 2500 men, out of 10000, of which 
his army at first consisted, that he had now but 7000 men & 
Gen' Washington’s army had increased to 30,000. The Con- 
gress who were here & their Secretary M* Thomson, said 
Philad* was as safe as any where & they supposed they should 
soon assemble there again. Nevertheless some people sus- 
pected more in it, as they had always declared they would 
stay in the City till the enemy were in the suburbs—And 
so it turned out; for Gen' Washington sufferred Gen' Howe 
to cross the Swedes ford, without any opposition, & he en- 
tered Philad* on Thursday the 25" of September. This is a 
great event & tho’ our people affect to consider the loss of 
this metropolis as nothing yet it strikes deep. Many of the 
whigs have great property there, which is infallibly lost unless 
the City is regained; an event that is scarcely looked for by 
the most sanguine. It is also a proof of the superiority of 
the british arms, as no expense has been wanting to defend 
it & it was determined to defend it to the last—It is said 
Gen' Howe’s situation will be distressed cooped up there, 
but as yet the markets are plenty & all the Country below is 
in his possession & has shewn dispositions friendly to him, 
at least we complain that the country wherever he goes is 
poisoned. Our accounts from Philad* are very imperfect ; 
we do not learn whether any Men of War have passed up 
the river, & it seems the Galleys are yet at the fort-Island. 
The Crew of one of our Frigates called the Delaware, con- 
fined their officers & delivered her up to Gen' Howe.' All 
our ships, boats &c are up at Bristol, except the Merchant 
Vessels that lay unrigged at the Wharves & the Galleys & 
Five Ships below. Gen' Howe has dealt severely by those 
who have been active and yet chose to remain in Philad* 
imprisoning them to the amount, as is said of some hun- 
dreds. Gen' Washington’s army is moving down towards 
Chesnut hill from whence they are but a few miles distant.” 


1 This rumor was not confirmed. See Pa. Maa., Vol. I. p. 9, footnote. 
? The recording of this movement on October 1 shows that Allen’s 
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Our accounts from the Northward are confused—but as 
far as we can collect, Gen' Burgoyne has had an advantage 
over Gen' Gates & will probably be soon at Albany; while 
to balance this a party of Militia under Gen' Brown have 
marched to Ticonderoga, surprised an outpost & taken 293 
prisoners & most of the boats on Lake George; & have 
invested Mount-Independence ;' as we are ignorant of the 
Garrison, we can’t say, with what probability of taking it. 
It would seem as if Gen' Burgoyne has great difficulties to 
struggle with ; for his progress is far inferior to the language 
of his Proclamation or the supposed strength of his army. 
It is reported that in the engagement he lately had with 
Gen' Gates at Stillwater, he received a wound in his shoulder, 
& some say he is since dead of it. It is said Gen' Clinton 
either has or is about to enter Jersey with a considerable 
body of troops; if so it must have a great effect. As to 
my smaller circle: Mr. Hamilton? is now at my house, 
whither he was sent by our ruling powers, in consequence 
of the Resolve of Congress; he arrived here the 17" of 
last month; & is very happy that he is so well situated. 
Had he been sent to seek shelter in any country town 
amongst strangers, it would have greatly affected him. I 
am very happy at having it in my power to afford him a 
retreat, as I have the most sincere friendship for him. The 
Governor [Penn] & M" Chew are sent to the Union Forge 
in Jersey; while to my great surprize M™ Lawrence & M" 
Shippen® are suffered to remain in Philad*, where they now 
are. While Gen’ Howe was at Brandwine the Congress 
directed our Executive Council, their Creatures, to appre- 
hend many of the principal Inhabitants of Philad*, chiefly 
Quakers; they were accordingly sent off to Staunton in a 


information regarding the army was received with but little delay. He 
was at the time in Northampton County, and Washington did not leave 
Pennybacker’s mill until the 29th of September. 

1 For an account of this attack, see Bancroft (Centenary Edition), 
Vol. VI. p. 5. The commander was Col. John Brown, of Pittsfield. 

2 Governor Hamilton, uncle to the writer. 

8 Edward Shippen, subsequently Chief Justice. See Pa. Maa., Vol. 
VIL. p. 11. 
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remote part of the frontier of Virginia,’ without being 
admitted to a hearing, charged with no offence, but being 
in their “general conversation,”—inimical to the cause. 
These proceedings bear the mark of the most wanton 
Tyranny ever exercised in any Country. Many people who 
disapprove Independance, have no other wish than to 
remain at peace, & secure their persons without influencing 
the minds of others. This some of the members of Con- 
gress have acknowledged to be the temper of most of the 
disaffected Gentlemen of Philad* & yet they are sent into 
banishment to a remote part of the country, exposed to the 
insult, of the rabble, wherever they go. Among those sent 
to Stanton are many of my intimate acquaintance. They 
have published a very spirited Address to the inhabitants 
of Pennsylvania? & it is said, many of the warmest Whigs 
think this an instance of unjustifiable oppression. This 
civil war has rendered the minds of our Governors des- 
perate & savage: they not only trample on the most ex- 
press laws of their own Government, but those of natural 
Justice & humanity. The Chief Justice M* M’Kean having 
granted an Habeas Corpus on their application, the As- 
sembly prevented its execution by a law to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus act; thereby making a law, ex post facto 
& pendente lite; the very extreme of Tyranny. Since the 
battle of Brandywine many thousand Waggons passed my 
door & are continually passing in great numbers. All the 
baggage of our Army is at Bethlehem & here; & what with 
Hospitals & artificers these little towns are filled —Every 
day some of the inhabitants of Philad* are coming up to 
settle here. The road from Easton to Reading, by my 
house, is now the most travelled in America. The Congress 


1 The place of their banishment was subsequently changed to Win- 
chester. See Exiles in Virginia. By Thomas Gilpin. 

? An Address to the Inhabitants of Pennsylvania by those Freemen of 
the City of Philadelphia who are now confined in the Mason’s Lodge by 
virtue of a general Warrant signed in Council by the Vice President of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: Printed by Robert Bell in Third Street, 
MDCCLXXVII. 
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have removed to York over Susquehannah & our Council & 
Assembly sit at Lancaster. The minds of people are much 
changed by the loss of Philad* & the prospect of a total stop 
to the necessaries of life, becomes alarming. This will be a 
terrible winter. 

October 15, 1777.—Last Saturday week, being the 4" inst. 
happened the most general & important battle ever seen 
in America. Gen' Washington left his quarters about 30 
miles above Philad* & marched down all night, & by 6 
o’clock on Saturday morning arrived at Chesnut hill; 
having disposed his army in three divisions: One went by 
the Falls, the Center, where himself commanded, thro’ 
Germantown, & the third down the old York Road. They 
surprized the Enemy & drove them a considerable distance. 
The Center division drove thro’ Germantown, the Enemy 
fighting & retiring in good order, as far as the Church in 
the middle of the town where most of them took shelter. 
Many actions happened in the streets of Germantown, 
where houses were attacked & defended; particularly a 
bloody one at M* Chew’s, where our people suffered much 
& were unsuccessful. Gen' Howe having brought up most 
of, if not his whole army the scale turned, our people gave 
way on all sides, were totally routed & pursued, on each 
road for 6 or 7 miles, as far as Whitemarsh, where the pur- 
suit ended, but Gen' Washington did not stop till he reached 
his former camp, having marched his army 40 miles without 
any respite.—The loss on each side is unknown; ours is 
undoubtedly great, as they were closely pursued & much 
fatigued, having reached Whitemarsh by 11 o’clock A.M. 

Since this event, Gen' Clinton with a considerable army, 
it is said of recruits newly arrived from England, went up 
the North River & has taken fort Montgomery & the fort 
opposite; which were built at a narrow part of the river & 
very strong. The Garrison are said to consist of 600 men, 
& great stores. There was little or no resistance. 

Thus every thing seemed to look black on the part of 
America & it was confidently said, the Congress thought 
of treating; but yesterday arrived Intelligence that nearly 
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balances this great train of success; I mean the defeat of 
Gen' Burgoyne by Gen' Gates.—As yet our accounts are 
imperfect, but it is generally believed that, Gen’ Burgoyne 
is totally defeated, 15 cannon taken, & his baggage & that 
he is endeavoring to retire to Ticonderoga, where he will 
with difficulty reach. This is a great blow, as much de- 
pended on Burgoyne’s success. Indeed his conduct has no 
ways answered the style of his proclamation nor the opinion 
of his force; ever since the taking of Ticonderoga he has 
been unsuccessful & embarrassed.’ The defeat of his party 
of 1500 men under Coll: Baum, on which he depended for 
supplies has reduced him to difficulties & it is supposed the 
badness of his situation obliged him to hazard this battle. 
This will raise the drooping spirits of our people, till now 
quite sunk. Last Saturday the 11" the Frigates & men of 
War attacked the Fortifications in the river & report says 
were unsuccessful; but we have no particulars. It is pain- 
ful to be so much at a loss as we are, about the truth of 
events; which is encreased since Gen' Howe is in Philad* 
as all accounts come thro’ the hands of the army, the only 
line of communication, & are delivered out as they please. 
Gen' Washington has issued orders to take the blankets, 
shoes, stockings &c of private families for the use of the 
army. This together with the licentiousness, plundering 
stealing & impressing of the military, will sink this country 
to perdition. Misery begins to wear her ghastliest form; 
it is impossible to endure it. Three fourths of my income 
arises from my estate in Philad*, from which I am cut off. 
My rents here being paid in continental money, which is 
now depreciated as 6 to 1 & I obliged to pay in all articles 
four fold; in some, as butter, meat, cheese &c nine fold, 

? General Burgoyne, in his proclamation issued on June 20, 1777, 
after reciting the arbitrary actions of the Americans, said, “ Animated 
by these considerations ; at the head of Troops in full powers of health, 
discipline, and valour ; determined to strike where necessary, and anxious 
to spare where possible, I, by these presents, invite and exhort all per- 
sons, in all places where the progress of this army may point,—and by 


the blessing of God I will extend it far,—to maintain such a conduct as 
may justify me in protecting their Lands, habitations, and Families.” 
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ruin can’t be very distant. The prevailing idea now is, 
that no man has any property in what the publick has use 
for, & it is seldom they ask the owner; so wanton is this 
species of oppression called pressing, that if they could by 
fair means get any thing by a little trouble, they chuse to 
take private property by violence if somewhat nearer at 
hand. This I have seen in many instances; & felt in my 
own case. When the hospital & publick works were erected 
in this little town, I offered to supply them with wood at a 
reasonable rate, to avoid being plundered; yet they have 
hitherto gone on cutting my timber, burning my fences & 
taking bricks from me, rather than employ some of the 
many idle men they have, in cutting wood. The militia 
who occasionally assemble here, & have now met for near 
a month plunder without ceremony, all who do not turn 
out in Militia; Horses, Waggons, Cows, Turkeys are daily 
brought into Town. Yesterday a farmer, sold me his 
whole brood of Turkeys & Fowls, on receiving information 
that a neighbour with whom he had a law suit 3 years ago, 
had informed the Militia, who were setting out to take 
them away. It is probable they will soon plunder me of 
them, as every night they steal my poultry. The officers 
of militia never think of punishing them, neither are they 
able or disposed to do it. It isa fine time to gratify low 
private revenge, & few opportunities are lost. My tenants 
whose rents are due in sterling, often pay off arrears of 6 
or 7 years in continental money at the old Exchange, and 
yet I dare not object, tho’ Iam as much robbed of §ths, of 
my property, as if it was taken out of my Drawer. 


(To be continued.) 
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VIRGINIA CAROLORUM: 
THE COLONY DURING THE Days oF CHARLES THE FIRST AND SECOND, 
BY EDWARD D. NEILL. 


(Continued from page 166.) 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


From the death of Governor Yeardley until the arrival of Governor Harvey. 


In the commission to Yeardley as Governor, it was pro- 
vided that in case of his death John Harvey should be act- 
ing Governor, and after him Francis West should occupy 
the office. Harvey had not been in Virginia for several 
years, and about the time of Yeardley’s death was in com- 
mand of the “ Rainbow,” one of the ships of the naval ex- 
pedition of the Duke of Buckingham. On account of his 
absence, Francis West, brother of the late Lord Delaware, 
became the temporary Governor. 


Governor Francis WEST. 


He had been identified with the Colony for many years,’ 


1 Henry Spelman, in his “ Relation of Virginia,” a manuscript first 
published for Jas. F. Hunnewell in 1872 at the Chiswick Press, London, 
gives an incident of West’s early career in the Colony. He writes: “I 
was caried by Capt. Smith our Presidant to y® litell Powhatan wher 
unknowne to me, he sould me to him for a towne caled Powhatan, and 
leauinge me w‘ him he made knowne to Capt. Weste how he had bought 
a toune for them to dwell in .. . desireing that Captaine West would 
come & settle himself there, but Captaine Weste hauing bestowed cost to 
begine a toune in another place, misliked it: and unkindness thereuppon 
ariseing between them Capt. Smith at that time replied litell, but after- 
ward conspired w* the Powhatan to kill Capt. Weste, w™ plott took but 
small effect, for in ye meane time Capt. Smith was aprehended, and sent 
abord for England.” 

Edward Winslow, in a “Relation” published in 1624 in London, 
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and by birth, education, and experience was admirably 
adapted for the position. 

On the 20th of December, 1627, the Virginia authorities 
sent a communication to the Privy Council notifying them 
of the death of Yeardley, and asking protection from the 
tobacco monopolists of London; and in another letter, not 
long after, they expressed the hope that their official decla- 
ration might “rather obtain credit, than the information of 
men who only respect their private ends.” 


CapTaIn Henry FLEET. 


During the year 1627 the London merchants were sur- 
prised by the arrival of Henry Fleet from Virginia, who 
had been in captivity for several years among the Indians 
of the Potomac, the site of whose former dwelling-place is 
not far from the monument of Washington in the capital 
of the Republic. He was one of an expedition of twenty- 
six men who, under Henry Spelman, early in 1623 went to 
trade for beaver and corn with the Anacostans and other 
Indian bands between Potomac Creek and the Falls of the 
Potomac. The pinnace in which they sailed belonged to 
John Pountis, a well-known colonist. Spelman, Fleet, and 
twenty of their companions went ashore, presuming upon 
the friendship of the savages, and while absent the vessel, 
with only five men on board, was surrounded by Indians 
in canoes, some of whom clambered on to the deck, to the 
surprise of the sailors, one of whom at random fired a 
cannon, which so frightened the assailants that they jumped 
overboard and swam ashore. The sailors then heard the 


wrote: “Captain Francis West ben in New England about the latter 
end of May past [1623], sailed from thence to Virginia, and returned 
in August. In September, the same ship and company being discharged 
by him at Damarin’s Cove came to New Plymouth, whereupon our earn- 
est inquiry after the state of Virginia since that bloody slaughter com- 
mitted by the Indians upon our friends and countrymen, the whole ship’s 
company agreed that upon all occasions they chased the Indians to and 
fro, insomuch as they sued daily unto the English for peace, who for the 
present would not admit of any, that Sir George Early [Yeardley] was 
at that present employed upon service against them.” 
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noise of conflict, and soon saw a man’s head roll down the 
bank, when they weighed anchor and returned to James- 
town.’ Spelman was among the slain, and Fleet was taken 
prisoner. 

Edward Hill, of Elizabeth City, on the 14th of April, 
1628, wrote? to his brother John, a mercer of Lombard 
Street, London,’ that “more than 400 persons had perished 
in the first massacre [March, 1621]; more than 20 in the 
second; and a pinnace, shallop, and a small boat, with 
twenty-six men, had been cut off on March 23, by the In- 
dians,” and that a great famine was imminent, for the colo- 
nists had not been “ suffered to plant as much corn as they 
would,” and were afraid “to step out of doors either for 
wood or water.” 

Mede, the great scholar at Cambridge University, on the 
8th of June, 1627, received a letter from London, with 
these words: “‘ Here is one, whose name is Fleet, newly 
come from Virginia, who being lately ransomed from the 
Indians, with whom he hath long lived, till he hath left his 
own language, reporteth he hath oftentimes been within 
sight of the South Sea; that he hath seen Indians besprinkle 
their paintings with powder of gold; that he had likewise 
seen rare precious stones among them, and plenty of black 
fox, which of all others is the richest fur.” 

Quick-witted, fond of trade and adventure, Fleet’s resi- 
dence among the savages for several years made him useful 
to London merchants disposed to send goods to the Indian 
tribes, and valuable as an interpreter to the colonists. Wil- 
liam Cloberry and associates were impressed by his descrip- 
tions, and gave him, in September, 1627, the command of 
the “ Paramour,” a vessel of one hundred tons. By his ex- 
ertions a trade was opened between the Massachusetts settle- 
ments and Potomac River. 


1 Smith’s “ General History.” 
* Eighth Report Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, Ap- 
pendix, p. 41. . 
5 Richard Boyle, of London, married his sister. He was probably the 
Edward Hill, of Elizabeth City, buried on May 15, 1624. 
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VIRGINIA-BOUND SHIP WRECKED. 


A ship containing some planters and their servants, chiefly 
Irish, on their way to Virginia in 1627, after a boisterous 
‘voyage ran aground in Barnstable Bay. The principal per- 
sons were Fell and Sibsie. 

The Governor of Plymouth Colony visited the wreck, 
provided for the sufferers, and until they could make ar- 
rangements to go to Virginia they were allowed land to 
cultivate for their benefit. Puritan sentiment was shocked 
when common rumor charged Fell with living with one of 
his servants and treating her as a concubine, and he, to 
avoid arrest, ran away with her in a small boat to Cape 
Ann, and from thence to Massachusetts Bay. 

Toward the latter end of summer the whole party were 
carried in two barks to Virginia, and, writes Bradford, “‘ have 
acknowledged their thankfulness since.” 


Tue Sup “ TEMPERANCE.” 


Private planters began to take their tobacco to England. 
The ship “ Temperance,” probably built in Virginia, and 
named in compliment to the wife of Governor Yeardley, 
commanded by Marmaduke Rayner, who had piloted, in 
1619, the Dutch vessel which brought the first negroes to 
Jamestown, arrived at Southampton in 1628 with the old 
planter Samuel Sharpe, who had come to Virginia in 1610 
with Gates and Somers, and twelve other colonists. As they 
were unable to pay the duty on their tobacco, they begged 
that it might be admitted free. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF A.D. 1628. 


King Charles made a kind response to the memorial of 
the Virginia authorities in 1627, and by William Capps, an 
old settler, who had been on a visit to England, he sent over 
instructions allowing a General Assembly, and urging the 
cultivation of staple commodities, as heretofore they had 
depended too much “upon smoke.” To Capps also was 
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given the privilege of erecting salt-works. He arrived in 
Virginia on the 22d of February, 1627-28, O.S., and on the 
26th of the next month the colonial Legislature met,’ the 
first during the reign of Charles, and four or five days after, 
Governor West left on a visit to England. 

During Governor West’s term of office the principal topic 
of discussion was the tobacco trade. The Legislature of 
1628 asked the King to take 500,000 pounds of tobacco, 
properly inspected, at 3s. 6d. per pound, delivered in Vir- 
ginia clear of freight and customs, or at 4s. delivered in 
England, the contract to continue for seven years, with the 
privilege of disposing of their surplus in New England, 
West Indies, or Turkey, by paying the usual duty. 

The colony was supposed at that time to contain a popu- 
lation of three thousand, and it was estimated that every 
family could raise 200 pounds of tobacco, and each servant 
125 pounds, in the aggregate 412,500 pounds. It is quite 
remarkable that the authorities should refer to the want of 
pitch and tar. While near one of the best pine forest 
districts in the world, they were without horses, had opened 
no roads, depending upon boats for intercourse with the 
_ plantations, and fearing to go far into the woods, lest they 
should be attacked by Indians. 


Henry, THE FourtuH Lorp DeELaware. 


Lord Delaware was written to, asking his influence, as 
his deceased father’s had been given, and the Earl of Dorset 
was thanked for the aid he had rendered in annulling the 
contract of tobacco, and their friends in England induced 
the House of Commons to write a letter to the King,? dated 
June 25, 1628, in which he was informed that “by the 
patent granted by the late King the Colonists were free 
of customs except taxes upon their commodities, 1£ per 
centum, but of late years these privileges had been disre- 
garded, and that now 3£ per centum was imposed.” 


1 Thirty-one representatives were present. 
? Fourth Report Royal Historical Commission. 
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ConDITION oF WHITE SERVANTS. 


The demand for laborers in the tobacco-fields continued 
to increase. Any person going to Virginia at his own 
charges, who declared his intention to reside there, was 
entitled to fifty acres of land, and an additional fifty for 
each member of his family. If he brought other persons 
into the colony at his own cost, he was also entitled to fifty 
acres for each immigrant. He was liable to pay an annual 
quit-rent of a shilling for every fifty acres, and required to 
plant thereon within three years from the date of the grant. 

Planters, under these conditions, brought over a large 
number of indented white servants.’ While some of these 


1 The following is a servant’s indenture, which was printed in the 
Richmond Standard by R. A. Brock, Secretary of Virginia Hist. Soc., 
from a transcript of the original, owned by W. Bushell, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: 

“Tus writeing indented made the flirst day of July Anno dom 1628 
And in the yare of the regne of our sovraigne Lord Charles by the 
grace of god King of England, Scotland ffrance and Ireland defender 
of the faith Etc Betweene John Logward of Bling in the County of 
Surry husbandman of th one party And Edward hurd Cittizein and 
Ironmonger of London of the other party WITNESSETH that the said 
John Logward hath hired himselfe and is become and by theis prste 
doth Covenant and agree and bind himselfe to be remayne and Continue 
the Obedient Servant of him the said Edward hurd his heires and 
assignes and to be by him or them sente transported unto to the Coun- 
trey and land of Virginia in the partes beyond the seas to be by him or 
them employde upon his plantation there for and dureing the space of 
ffour yeares to begin from the day of the date of theis prste dureing ye 
said terme the said John Logward shall and will truely employ and 
endeavour himselfe to the uttermost by his power knowledge and skill 
to doe and pforme true and faithfull service unto ye said Edward hurd 
his heires or assignes in for and concenteing all such Laboures and 
businesses as he or they shall think good to use and ymploy him ye 
said John Logward in And shall and wilbe tractable and obedient and a 
good and a faithfull servant onyst to be in all such things as shalbe 
Comanded him by the said Edward hurd his heires or assignes in Vir- 
ginia aforesaid or elsewhere dureing the said service In consideracon 
whereof the said Edward hurd for himselfe his heires executours and 
administrators and assignes and for any of them doth Covenant p-mise 
and graunt To and for ye said John Logward his heires executours 
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were treated with kindness, others received no more consid- 
eration than “ dumb, driven cattle.”? 


administrators and assignes by theis prste that he the said Edward hurd 
his heires executours administrators or assignes shall and will (att his 
and their one charge) transporte and furnishe to the said John Logward 
to and for Virginia aforesaid and these find p-vide and allowe unto him 
sustenance meate drink apparell and other necessaryes for his livelyhood 
and sustenance dureing the said service In Witnesse whereof the said 
pties to this writeing have indented interchangeably have sett their 
handes and seales unto this bond above written. 
“Ye marke of K Jonn Locwarp [Seal.] 
‘Sealed and deliverede 
in ye prsnce of 
“THO. THOMNSON servt 
and Jo DAVIEs his servant” 


1 The sufferings of these white and occasionally intelligent servants 
were often intense. In the Appendix to the Eighth Report of the 
Royal Historical Commission is the following abstract of a letter from 
Martin’s Hundred, written in April, 1623, by Richard Frethorne to his 
parents, every word of which seems to weep. He wrote that since he 
landed he had eaten nothing “but pease and loblolly,” and had to 
“work both early and late for a mess of water gruel and a mouthful of 
bread and beef,—a mouthful of bread, for a penny loaf must serve for 
four meals.” The people cried out day and night, “Oh that they were 
in England without their limbs . . . though they begged from door to 
door.” 

“He had nothing at all, not a shirt to his back but two rags, nor no 
clothes but one poor suit, nor but one pair of shoes, but one pair of 
stockings, but one cap, but two bands.” His cloak had been stolen by 
one of his fellows; he had not a penny to help him to “spice or sugar, 
or strong waters.” He had “eaten more in a day, at home,” than was 
now allowed him for a week, and his parents had often given more than 
his present day’s allowance to a beggar at the door. Goodman Jackson 
had been very kind to him, and marvelled much that he had been sent 
“a servant to the company.” He begged his father to “redeem” him, 
or at least send over provisions, which might be sold at a profit, espe- 
cially cheese that might be bought for 2} or 24d. If his father could 
not afford this, he might “ get a gathering, and entreat some good folks 
to lay out some little money” for the purpose. Unless the ship “Sea 
Flower” came shortly with provisions his master’s men would have but 
half a penny loaf each for a day’s food, and might be “ turned up to the 
land, and eat barks of the trees, or moulds of the ground. Oh! that 
you did see my daily and hourly sighs, groans, tears, and thumps 
that I afford mine own breast, and rue and curse the time of my birth 
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The privilege of taking land was greatly abused. Not 
only were fifty acres claimed for the servant, but the cap- 
tain of the ship who brought him claimed fifty acres, the 
merchant also who sold his services to the planter, as well 
as the master who bought him; thus four times as many 
acres as the law intended were ceded. Vast tracts of land 
under this law were held by persons uncultivated; the 
colony was sparsely settled, and its development retarded. 
As late as 1713, Governor Spotswood alludes to this bad 
system, which was still in operation. 


ACCESSION oF AFRICAN SLAVES. 


During the summer of 1619 the consort of the ship 
“Treasurer” landed about twenty “negars,” in the lan- 
guage of a document of the period. When the census was 
taken, in January, 1625, there were only twenty persons of 
the African race in Virginia, but during the government of 
West there was a large increase. Captain Arthur Guy, in 
the ship “ Fortune,” of London, met and captured a slaver 
from the Angola coast, and brought many negroes to Vir- 
ginia and exchanged them for tobacco." 


with holy Job! I thought no head had been able to hold so much 
water as hath, and doth daily flow from mine eyes.” 

The Goodman Jackson was probably the John Jackson of Martin’s 
Hundred, who, with his wife and infant, arrived in 1621 in the ship 
“ Warwick.” A few months after this letter was written the unhappy 
writer died. In a list of persons who died at Martin’s Hundred between 
April, 1623, and February, 1624, appears the name of Richard Frethran, 
evidently a misprint for Frethorne. Loblolly referred to in Frethorne’s 
letter was a word in use among sailors for gruel, chowder, or spoon meat. 

1 Nicholas, Secretary of State, received a letter, dated May 13, 1628, 
informing him that there had arrived at Cowes a frigate from the “‘ West 
India,” taken by Arthur Guy, of the “ Fortune,” of London, with 900 
or 1000 hides, 30 tons and upward of ebony, and some Indian wax, and 
that the “ Fortune” hath also taken an Angola man, with many 
negroes, which the captain bartered in Virginia for tobacco, which was 
sent home in a ship called the “ Plantation.” As Winthrop was leaving 
England, on Easter Monday, March 29, 1630, over against Yarmouth he 
“ met with a ship, the ‘ Plantation,’ newly come from Virginia.” —Savage’s 
Winthrop, vol. i. p. 3. 
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PLANTERS VISIT ENGLAND. 


During the year 1629 Governor West and several promi- 
nent Virginians visited England, one of whom was the old 
planter and prominent colonist William Pierce, whose 
daughter Jane was the widow of the well-known John 
Rolfe. In a narrative which was prepared by him he al- 
luded to his twenty years’ experience in the colony, and 
thought that by degrees the planters would raise more 
staple commodities. A letter-writer of the period alludes 
to his wife in these words: “‘ Mistress Pearce, an honest and 
industrious woman, hath been there near twenty years, and 
now returned, saith she hath a garden at Jamestown con- 
taining three or four acres, where in one year she hath 
gathered near a hundred bushels of excellent figs, and that 
she can keep a better house! in Virginia for three or four 
hundred pounds than in London, yet went there with little 
or nothing.” 

After West’s departure for England, Doctor John Pott 
was chosen temporary Governor. During this period the 
Virginians were surprised by the arrival of George Calvert, 
the first Lord Baltimore, the proprietor of Avalon, in New 
Foundland. 


Visit oF GrorceE, First Lorp BaLtimoreE. 


Born. in Yorkshire, of comparatively humble parentage, 
a graduate of Oxford, a good scholar, able writer, and of 
pleasant address, he entered upon a public career as the 
private secretary to Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards the Earl 
of Salisbury. His efficiency was recognized by his appoint- 
ment as Clerk of the Privy Council. In 1613 he was asso- 
ciated with Sir Charles Cornwallis as a Commissioner to 
Ireland? to inquire into certain grievances; four years later 


1 George Sandys, when Treasurer of the Colony, lived in Pierce’s house, 
and on April 8, 1623, wrote to John Ferrar of “his own chamber at 
Lieutenant Peirce’s, the fairest in Virginia.” —Sainsbury. 

? August 24, 1618, Sir Humphrey Wynde, Kt., Sir Roger Wilbraham, 
VoL, 1x.—21 
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he was knighted by King James, and, after two years, was 
commissioned as principal Secretary of State. 

By education and temperament he was fitted to be a cour- 
tier, and none of the sycophants of King James were more 
successful than he in pandering to the tastes and prejudices 
of the coarse and pedantic monarch. He was a firm de- 
fender of the King’s position in the speech at the opening 
of a Parliament, “It is the King that makes laws, and ye 
are to advise him to make such as will be best for the Com- 
monwealth,” and the active opponent of the people’s party, 
which was yearly increasing. 

Confident that it would promote his advancement, he 
was enthusiastic in the advocacy of the marriage of Prince 
Charles with the Infanta of Spain, and, to the displeasure 
of the House of Commons, kept up an intimacy with 
Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, and later, with the 
Duchess, the mother of Buckingham, entered the Church 
of Rome. After the match failed, he lost standing with 
Buckingham," his fortunes began to decline,” and he retired 
from the secretaryship, but just before the King’s death 


Kt., Sir C. Cornwallis, Kt., and George Calvert, Esq., were chosen Com- 
missioners for Ireland to hear complaints. 

February 22, 1613-14, John Latham and William Peasley, servants 
of George Calvert, Esq., Commissioner to Ireland, were given forty 
pounds, by way of reward, for “their travail and pains in engrossing all 
the business, using twenty-six quires of paper, besides vellum.” 

Peasley subsequently married Anna, the daughter of Secretary Cal- 
vert, who was at the above period a girl of about seven years of age. 

1 Buckingham, in 1624, wrote to King James, “I hope to have the 
happiness to-morrow to kiss your hands, therefore I will not send you 
the letter you wrote to the Pope, which I have got from Secretary Cal- 
vert. When he delivered it to me, he made the request that your Ma- 
jesty would as well trust him, in a letter, you were now to write, as you 
had heretofore, in the former. I did what I could to dissemble it, but 
when there was no means to do it, I thought best to seem to trust him 
absolutely, thereby the better to tie him to secresy. If this be a lie, as I 
am sure it is, you may bear to think that with little more stock he may 
cry quittance.”— Hardwick Papers. 

2 Archbishop Abbot wrote about this time, “Secretary Calvert hath 
never looked merrily since the Prince’s coming out of Spain. It was 
thought he was much interested in the Spanish affair.” 
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was ennobled as Baron of Baltimore, in the County of 
Longford, Ireland. 

While Charles, upon ascending the throne, retained his 
friendship for him, and would have kept him in the Privy 
Council, yet, as he refused to take the required oath of 
office, it was impossible. Retiring to Ireland, Calvert soon 
determined to visit Avalon, in New Foundland, a colony 
which he had planted some years before he left the Church 
of England, not from any religious motive, but in the hope 
that it would yield pecuniary profit. In May, 1627, just 
before he sailed, he wrote to his old friend Wentworth, soon 
made the Earl of Strafford, that he had “ rather be esteemed 
a fool by some for the hazard of one month’s journey, than 
to prove myself one certainly for six years by-past, if the 
business be now lost for the want of a little pains and 
care.” 

In the autumn he returned from America; but the next 
spring went again to Avalon, and made an effort to remain 
there, but the climate, sickness, and opposition made him 
faint-hearted, and, on the 19th of August, 1629, he wrote 
from his residence at Ferryland to King Charles: “I have 
had strong temptations to leave all proceedings in planta- 
tions, and being much decayed in my strength, to retire my- 
self to my former quiet, but my inclination carrying me nat- 
urally to these kind of works, and not knowing how better 
to employ the poor remainder of my days than with other 
good subjects to further the best I may the enlarging your 
Majesty’s empire in this part of the world, I am deter- 
mined to commit this place to fishermen, that are able to 
encounter storms and hard weather, and to remove myself, 
with some forty persons, to your Majesty’s dominion in Vir- 
ginia, where, if your Majesty will please to grant me a pre- 
cinct of land, with such privileges as the King your father, 
my gracious Majesty, was pleased to grant me here, I shall 
endeavour, to the utmost of my power, to deserve it.” 

Without awaiting a reply, and without notifying the 
authorities of Virginia of his intended visit, early in Oc- 
tober he appeared at Jamestown, and while they were dis- 
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posed to treat him with kindness, they could not break the 
law which required the administration of the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy to every person arriving in the colony. 
As he refused to obey the laws, he was requested to depart 
by the first ship, which he did, leaving there, for a time, his 
wife and servants. 

Capps left for England, without permission of the Gov- 
ernor and Council, about the last of October, and as he 
sailed probably in the first ship that departed, after Balti- 
more was requested to leave, the latter may have been his 
fellow-passenger. 


STATEMENT OF VIRGINIA CoUNCIL AS TO BALTIMORE. 


The communication of the Council in Virginia to the 
Privy Council in England relative to their action is a calm, 
reasonable, and courteous paper, worthy of being preserved. 
It is dated November 30, 1629, and is as follows: “ May it 
please your Lords’ps to understand that about the begin- 
ninge of October last, there arrived in this colony, the Lord 
Baltimore from his plantation in Newfoundland, w® an 
intention as we are informed rather to plant himself to the 
Southward, than settle here, although since, he hath seemed 
well affected to this place, and willing to make his residence 
therein w* his whole family. 

“We were readyly inclined to render unto his lordship 
all those respects w™ were due unto the honor of his person, 
or w might testifie w™ how much gladness we desired to 
receive and entertain him, as being of that eminence and 
degree, whose presence and affection might give greater 
advancements to this plantation. Whereupon, according 
to the instructions from y* Lord’h’pps, and the actual 
course! held in this place, were tendered the oaths of su- 


1 Governor Wyatt, on the 24th of July, 1621, Governor Yeardley, on 
the 19th of April, 1626, Governor Harvey, on the 6th of August, 1628, 
were directed to see that every person who arrived in the Colony took 
the oath of allegiance and supremacy. The History of Maryland, by 
William Hand Browne, published in 1884 by Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, Boston, makes this erroneous statement : 
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premacy and aleidgiance to his lordsh’p, and some of his 
followers, who making profession of the Romishe religion, 
utterly refused to take the same, a thing w™ we would not 
have doubted in him, whose former employm’ts under his 
late mat’y might have endeared to us a persuasion he would 
not have made denyall of that, in poynt, whereof consisteth 
the legaltie and fidelitie w™ every true subject oweth unto 
his soveraigne. His lord’hp then offered to take this oath, 
a copy whereof is included, but in true discharge of the 
trust imposed on us by his Ma’tie, wee could not imagine 
that soe much latitude was left for us to decline from the 
prescribed formes so strictly exacted and soe well justified 
and defended by the pen of our late Soveraigne Lord, King 
James, of happy memory. 

“ And among the many blessings and favors for w’ch wee 
are bound to blesse God, and w™ the colony has received 
from his most gratious ma’tie, there is none whereby it hath 
been made more happy than in the freedom of our religion, 
w’ch wee have enjoyed, and that no Papists have beene 
suffered to settle their aboade amongst us. The continu- 
ance whereof wee most humbly implore from his most 
sacred ma’tie, and earnestly beseech y*™ lord’h’ps, that by 
your meditations and concells the same may be established, 
and confirmed unto us. And ever as our duety is with the 
whole colony shall always pray for his ma’ties long life and 
eternall felicity, from whose royal hands the plantation must 
expect her establishment, and for whose honor God hath 
reserved so glorious a worke as p’fection thereof.” 

Before Lord Baltimore arrived in England, Charles the 
First, on the 22d of November, 1629, in a reply to his letter 
of the preceding August, wrote: “ We out of our princely 


“Of course Baltimore, believing the Pope to be the spiritual head of 
the Church, neither could or would take this oath. He might very well 
have challenged their right to offer it, since while it is true that the 
President and Council of the Virginia Company had been empowered 
to administer this oath, no such power was given to Pott or any au- 
thority in the Province, after the Company’s dissolution, and in offering 
it they incurred the penalties of a high court.” 
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care of you and well weighing that men of y* condition 
and breeding are fitter for other employments than the 
forming of new plantations, which commonly have rugged 
and laborious beginnings, and require much greater meanes 
in managing them than usually the power of one private 
subject can reach unto, have thought fit hereby to advise 
you to desist from further prosecuting y* designs that way, 
and with your first conveniency to returne back to y™ 
native countrie.” 


Lorp Battimore’s WIFE. 


In a letter’ to Lord Dorchester, Secretary of State, written 
after his arrival in England, Baltimore asked that the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia might be instructed to assist his wife, in 
coming home, in recovering debts due to him, and in dis- 
posing of her servants; and then he requested permission to 
choose a portion of land not already granted, with a charter 
like that of Avalon, and he, with the assistance of gentlemen 
and others, though he did not go in person, would found a 
colony. John Pory, late Secretary of Virginia, wrote to 
Joseph Mede, the distinguished scholar and theologian, 
upon February 12, 1629-30, that Baltimore was “ preparing 
a bark to send to fetch his Lady? and servants from thence, 
because the King will not permit him to go back again.” 


1 The letter in full was first printed in “ Founders of Maryland.” 
Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell, 1876. 

? Lord Baltimore’s first wife was a most charming woman, a devoted 
wife, and exemplary mother of many children. Her maiden name was 
Ann Mynne. Her death occurred on August 18, 1622, and Camden, 
the annalist, in noting it, calls her “ modestissima mulier.” But there 
is no record of his second marriage. It must have occurred after he 
ceased to be Secretary of State and retired to Ireland. This wife is 
never mentioned in books on the Baronetage. Lord Baltimore’s most 
intimate friend, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, lost his first 
wife, the daughter of the Earl of Cumberland, about the same time, in 
the summer of 1622, as Baltimore lost his first wife. The Earl of Straf- 
ford’s second wife, a daughter of the Earl of Clare, died in October, 
1631. Lord Baltimore wrote from Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, where 
he was then lodging, on the 11th of the month, in which he alludes to 
Strafford’s loss, and adds, “ There are few, perhaps, can judge of it better 
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JAMESTOWN IN A.D. 1629. 


Jamestown, during the administration of Governors West 
and Pott, was an insignificant hamlet. The houses of the 
colonists were small wooden buildings, with not the faintest 
resemblance to the baronial halls of England, and the place 
for God’s worship was of the same material as the dwellings, 
and quite as plain. 

The brick church whose ruins are still seen was not 
erected until about a half-century after this period, although 
often represented as the church in which the first colonists 
worshipped. 

The minister at this time was the Rev. Francis Bolton, who 
in 1621, upon the recommendation of the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, had come to Virginia. After preaching for a period at 
Elizabeth City and on the Eastern Shore’ of the Chesapeake 


than I, who have been a long time a man of sorrows.” In less than a 
year Strafford was living with Elizabeth Rhodes, whom he did not for 
some time publicly acknowledge as a wife.—Forster’s “ Statesmen of the 
British Commonwealth.’ Baltimore in his letter seems to be alluding to 
the loss of his wife, who died in the year 1622, and it is possible that 
his wife, who left Virginia in 1630, and is said, in a sketch of Baltimore 
among the Ayscough Manuscripts, to have been lost at sea, may have 
been one to whom he was privately married. Philip Calvert, Secretary 
and Governor of Maryland, Governor Stuyvesant calls his illegitimate 
son. 

1 In a book of manuscript records in the Library of Congress is the 
following, which shows the salary Bolton received as the first minister 
on the Eastern Shore of Virginia: 

“Whereas, it is ordered by the Governor and Council that Mr. Bolton 
shall receive for his salary this year, throughout all the plantations at 
the Eastern Shore, ten pounds of tobacco and one bushel of corn for 
every planter and tradesman above the age of sixteen years, alive at the 
crop. These are to require Captain William Eps, commander of the 
said plantation, to raise the said ten pounds of tobacco, one bushel of 
corn, to be levied accordingly throughout all the said plantations, 
charging all persons there residing to yield ready obedience, and to be 
aiding and assisting unto the said Captain William Eps in the execution 
of the warrant, as they will answer the contrary at their peri]. Given at 
James City, November 21, 1628. 

“FRANCIS WYATT.” 
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he became the minister at Jamestown, where Richard Buck 
and Hawte Wyatt had been his predecessors in the parish. 

The principal merchant was Thomas Warnet, once of 
Southwark, London, son of John Warnet, of Hempstead, 
Sussex. He died in February, 1629-30, a few weeks before 
the arrival of Governor Harvey. His will,’ witnessed by 
Bolton the minister and John Southerne, indicates that he 
was @ prominent man in social life, and gives an idea of the 
style of dress of the period. To Dr. John Pott, acting Gov- 
ernor, he bequeaths five thousand pounds of nails, of great 
value to one commencing a plantation; to Elizabeth Pott, 
his wife, he gave one corfe and cross cloth of wrought gold; 
and to Francis Pott, his brother, a debt of eighty pounds of 
tobacco. The minister, Francis Bolton, received very use- 
ful supplies,—a firkin of butter, a bushel of salt, six pounds 
of candles, a pound of pepper, a pound of ginger, two bushels 
of meal, a roundlett of ink, six quires of letter-paper, and a 
pair of silk stockings. The wife of John Johnson was given 
six pounds of soap, six pounds of blue and a pound of white 
starch. To the wife of John Browning was bequeathed a 
thousand pins, a pair of knives carved, with two images 
upon them, twelve pounds of white and two pounds of blue 
starch. The wife of Mr. John Upton was remembered by 
the present of a sea-green scarf, edged with gold lace, two 
pounds of blue and twelve of white starch. To his friend 
Thomas Burgess he gave his best felt hat and his second- 
best sword ; and to the wife of John Grevett a pair of sheets, 
six table-napkins, three towels, a table-cloth, six pounds of 
soap, a pound of blue and six pounds of white starch. The 
wife of Sergeant John Wane received four bushels of meal, 
four gallons of vinegar, a half-pound of different-colored 
threads, twenty needles, six dozen silk and thread buttons, 
a pewter candlestick, and a pewter pot de chambre. The wife 
of Thomas Key was left a gilded looking-glass; and of 
Roger Thompson, a jar of oil, a pound of pepper, and a 
half-bushel of salt. Benjamin Symes, who became the first 

1See Gleanings of H. F. Waters in N. E. Hist. Gen. Register, April, 
1884, 
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American benefactor to the cause of education, received a 
weeding-hoe ; the wife of Michael Batt, two bushels of meal. 
His own wife, Thomasine, daughter of William Hall, of 
Woodalbury, County Norfolk, England, received the rest of 
his estate; and John Southerne and James Stomes were 
overseers of the will. Southerne received a black beaver 
hat and gold band, a doublet of black camlet, a pair of 
black hose, a Polander’s cap furred, and a pair of red slip- 
pers; and Stomes his best horse and a gold belt. Warnet 
certainly loved his neighbors. John Browning, whose wife 
is mentioned, in October, 1629, represented Elizabeth City 
in the Legislature, and in that of 1630 sat John Southerne, 
Thomas Key, John Upton, Thomas Burges. 


LEGISLATURE OF A.D. 1629. 


The only Legislature which assembled during the period 
Doctor John Pott acted as Governor met in October, and 
was largely composed of the earlier colonists." The Assem- 


1 BURGESSES OF THE ASSEMBLY CONVENED AT JAMESTOWN, OCTOBER 
16, 1629. 


College Plantation, on Henrico. 

Lt. Thomas Osborne. Arrived in 1619 in Bona Nova, and was now 35 
years old. Justice in 1632. 

Matthew Edlowe. Came in 1618 in Neptune, died in 1668, his wife 
Tabitha in 1670. His son John was under the guardianship of Col. 
Robert Wynne. 

Neck of Land, Charles City Corporation. 

Sergt. Sharpe. Samuel Sharpe came in 1610, with Gates and Somers, 
and had been a member of the first Legislature in 1619. He married a 
girl who came in 1621. 

Chene Boise. Arrived in 1617 in the George, and was now 35 years 


old. 
Shirley Hundred Island. 


Mr. Thomas Palmer. He and his wife, and daughter seven years old, 
came in 1621 in the Tiger. Justice in 1632. 
John Harris, Had been several years in Virginia. 
Henry Throgmorton’s Plantation. 
William Allen. Came in 1623 in Southampton. 
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bly authorized the beginning of a plantation on the York, 
then called Pamunkey River. As early as 1624 the King’s 


Jordan’s Journey, Charles City. 


William Popleton. Came in 1622 in the James as a servant of John 


Davies. 
Chaplain’s Choice, Charles City. 


Walter Price. Came in 1618 in William and Thomas. 
Westover, Charles City. 
Christopher Woodward. Aged 35, came in 1620 in Trial. 
Fleur Dieu Hundred. 
Anthony Pagett. Aged 40, came in 1623, a servant, in Southampton. 
James City. 


Mr. Menefie. Arrived in July, 1623, in the Samuel. A merchant. 
Mr. Kingsmell (perhaps Kingswell). Cameinthe Delaware. His wife 


in the Susan. 
Pace’s Pains, James City. 
Lt. William Perry. 


John Smyth. Came in 1611 in Elizabeth. 
Over the River. 


Capt. John West. Brother of late Lord Delaware and Gov. Francis 
West. 


Capt. Robt. Fellgate. 
Pasbehay, James City. 


Thomas Bagwell. An old settler. 
Neck of Land, James City. 


Archer’s Hope, James City. 
Theodore Moyses. Came in London Merchant. 
Thomas Doe. 
Between Archer's Hope and Martin’s Hundred. 

Mr. John Utie. Came in the Francis Bona Ventura. A man of 
influence. 

Richard Townsend. Now about 24 years old. Came in the Abigail, 
1620; had been a servant of Doctor John Pott. 

Hog Island. 
John Chew. Came in the Charity. 
Richard Tree. Arrived in the George with his son, 12 years old. 
Martin’s Hundred. 


Thomas Kinston. In the colony several years. 
Thomas Faweett. In the colony several years. 


Richard Brewster. 
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Commissioners had recommended the planting of ‘“ Chis- 
kiake, situate upon Pamunkey,” and to build a pale across 
from thence to Martin’s Hundred, seven miles below James 
City. 

Inpran Hostizity. 

Joseph Mede, in a letter’ to Sir Martin Stuterille, in 
January, 1629-30, after referring to Lord Baltimore’s return 
to London from Virginia, continues : “‘ About the time of his 
being there, a certain Indian, dwelling some four or five 
days’ journey off, came and offered himself, his wife, and 
four children ;” and “to ensure them of his fidelity, he con- 
ducted them against the Indians, their enemies, upon whose 


Mulberry Island. 


Thomas Harwood. Came in 1622 in Margaret and John. 
Phettiplace Close. An old settler, who came in the Star. 


Warwick River. 
Christopher Stokes. Had been five years in colony. 
Thomas Ceeley. A county justice in 1632. 
Thomas Flint. Came in 1618 in Diana. A county justice in 1632. 
Zachary Cripp. Came in 1621 in Margaret and John. A county jus- 
tice in 1632. 
Warosquoyake. 
Capt. Nath. Basse. Was about 40 years old, and came in 1622 in 
Furtherance. 
Richard Bennett. Afterwards Councillor. 
Robert Savin. 
Thomas Jordan. Justice in 1632. 


Nutmeg Quarter. 
William Cole. Now about 31 years old. Came in 1618 in Neptune. 
His wife came in 1616 in Susan. 
William Bentley. About 41 years of age. Came asa hired man in 
1624 in the Jacob. 
Elizabeth City. 
Lt. Thomson. ; 
Adam Thorowgood. Brother of Sir John, of Kensington, London. 
Came in 1623 in God’s Gift. 
Mr. Rowlston. 
John Browning. About 27 years old. Came in 1621 in Abigail. 
John Downeman. When a boy, came in 1611; married a maid sent 
out in 1621 in Warwick. 
1 “Court and Times of Charles the First.” 
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persons, by his guidance,” they obtained “ more spirit and 
revenge than they had done since the great massacre there. 
And this action had so much the more of justice in it by 
reason that of late those treacherous savages assailed the 
house of one Mr. Poole,' a minister, and slew him, his wife, 
and all his family.” 

The action referred to was probably that of Captain Clai- 
borne, who attacked and defeated the Indians at Candayak, 
now West Point, at the junction of the York and Pamunkey 
Rivers. 


CAROLANA, AFTERWARDS CAROLINA. 


Sir Robert Heath, formerly Recorder of London, when 
Attorney-General of England, on the 10th of February, 
1629-30, a few weeks after Lord Baltimore’s return, for 
himself and associates, asked that two degrees of land, upon 
which to settle a colony, with power ‘to create and estab- 
lish, or confirm forever, officers, ministers, and agents of all 
qualities and conditions, touching as well the church, as the 
military and political point of the government, according to 
the general orders and laws of the whole province; paying 
and causing to be paid to these officers, ministers, and agents 
all their entertainment and wages.” 

Antoine Rideoute, the Baron de Sancé, a French refugee, 
and his son George, were made subjects of England at this 
time, with the intention of planting a colony of members of 
the Reformed Church of France, south of the James River. 
A charter was granted to Heath, and the usual phraseolog 
relative to zeal for Christianity, and desire to enlarge the 
bounds and increase the trade of the kingdom, and the re- 
gion ceded between the thirty-first and thirty-sixth degrees 
of north latitude, in compliment to the King was called Caro- 
lana, a few years later written Carolina. On the 15th of 
April, 1630, the Proprietor was informed that those who 
settled in that country must acknowledge the Church of 
England. The next month, under this charter, an agree- 
ment was made with George, Lord Berkeley, Sir William 


1 A Grivell Pooley, minister, came in 1622 in the ship James. 
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Boswell, Samuel Vassall, Hugh L’Amy, and Peter de 
Licques,' by which they could form a settlement in Caro- 
lana, with power to appoint a Governor and other officers, 
and that no appeal should be taken from the General As- 
sembly of the Province. This plan was not carried out, and 
in 1631 the charter was modified, in which Heath is referred 
to in these words: ‘ He beeing about to lead thither a Col- 
onye of men large and plentifull, professing the true Re- 
ligion, sedulously and industriously applying themselves to 
the culture of ye sayd lands and to merchandising, to be 
performed by industrye at his own charges, and others by 
his example.” 

By this instrument he was made “sole Lord Proprietor 
in chiefely Knight’s service, and by paying for it, to us, our 
heirs, in necessary, one circle of Gold in the fashion of a 
crown of the weight of twenty ounces, with the inscription 
ingraved upon it ‘ Deus coronet opus suum.’” 


1 Peter de Licques, of Picardy, had been naturalized. 


(To be continued.) 
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JOURNAL OF MISS SALLY WISTER. 


The following Journal has appeared in type several times, but always 
under circumstances which have greatly limited the number of its readers. 
It is true that extracts from it are given in “‘ Watson’s Annals of Phila- 
delphia,” but they are meagre, and fail to convey the lively picture which 
the whole presents. It is certainly one of the best things of the kind 
that has been preserved, and our readers will find that Miss Wister was 
a person who would have proved a congenial companion of the amusing 
Virginian, William Black, and the sprightly Sally Eve, whose Journals 
have appeared on our pages. 

The writer of the Journal was Sarah Wister, the eldest daughter of 
Daniel Wister, of Philadelphia, whose wife was Lowry, daughter of 
Owen Jones, Sr., of Wynnewood, Lower Merion. Shortly after the battle 
of Brandywine, when it became evident that the British would occupy 
Philadelphia, Daniel Wister removed his family to Gwynedd, Mont- 
gomery County. They were quartered at Penllyn,—the Foulke Man- 
sion, then occupied by Hannah, widow of William Foulke, and her 
unmarried children, who are alluded to in various places in the Journal. 
When it was written the author was about fifteen years of age. 

The Journal was addressed by its author to her friend, Deborah Norris, 
subsequently the wife of Dr. George Logan, of Stenton. Mr. Howard 
Jenkins lately printed it in his interesting ‘‘ Historical Collections Re- 
lating to Gwynedd,” and in an introduction, said: “Its descriptions of 
persons and events, and especially the view it gives us of social condi- 
tions in the very midst of some of the most important military opera- 
tions of the Revolutionary struggle, makes it an extremely interesting 
historical document aside from its charms as a naive and perfectly frank 
narrative of personal experience.” It may interest some of the readers 
of the Magazine to know that Miss Wister died April 25, 1804, un- 
married. Her manners became quite serious after she grew to woman- 
hood. 

We are indebted to Mr. Jenkins for many of the notes which are 
appended to the Journal.—Ep. or Mae. 


To DesoraH Norris :— 

Though I have not the least shadow of an opportunity to 
send a letter, if I do write, I will keep a sort of journal of 
the time that may expire before I see thee: the perusal of 
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it may some time hence give pleasure in a solitary hour to 
thee and our S. J. 

Yesterday, which was the 24th of September, two Vir- 
ginia officers called at our house, and informed us that the 
British army had crossed the Schuylkill. Presently after, 
another person stopped, and confirmed what they had said, 
and that General Washington and army were near Potts- 
grove.’ Well, thee may be sure we were sufficiently scared ; 
however, the road was very still till evening. About seven 
o’clock we heard a great noise. To the door we all went. 
A large number of waggons, with about three hundred of 
the Philadelphia militia. They begged for drink, and sev- 
eral pushed into the house. One of those that entered was 
a little tipsy, and had a mind to be saucy. I then thought 
it time for me to retreat; so figure me (mightily scared, as 
not having presence of mind enough to face so many of the 
military) running in at one door, and out at another, all in 
a shake with fear; but after a little, seeing the officers ap- 
pear gentlemanly and the soldiers civil, I called reason to 
my aid. My fears were in some measure dispelled, tho’ my 
teeth rattled, and my hand shook like an aspen leaf. They 
did not offer to take their quarters with us; so, with many 
blessings, and as many adieus, they marched off. 

I have given the most material occurrences of yesterday 
faithfully. 

FourtH Day, September 25th.” 

This day, till twelve o’clock, the road was mighty quiet, 
when Hobson Jones came riding along. About that time 


1 The battle of Brandywine had occurred on September 11th, and the 
surprise and massacre at Paoli on the night of the 20th. Howe crossed 
at Gordon’s Ford (now Pheenixville) and Fatland Ford, on the 28d, to 
the east side of the Schuylkill, and moved down to Philadelphia. Wash- 
ington was at Pottsgrove for several days, and then moved over to the 
Perkiomen. 

? This date, presuming the day of the week to be accurately given, 
should be the 24th, and it may be here observed that the dates of the 
month are not for some time correctly given in the journal, being a 
while one day ahead, and then two days, until December 5th, when 
they become correct. 
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he made a stop at our door, and said the British were at 
Skippack road; that we should soon see their light horse, 
and [that] a party of Hessians had actually turned into our 
lane. My dadda and mamma gave it the credit it deserved, 
for he does not keep strictly to the truth in all respects; but 
the delicate, chicken-hearted Liddy’ and I were wretchedly 
scared. We could say nothing but “ Oh! what shall we do? 
What will become of us?” These questions only augmented 
the terror we were in. Well, the fright went off. We seen 
no light horse or Hessians. O. Foulke* came here in the 
evening, and told us that General Washington had come 
down as far as the Trap,* and that General McDougle’s bri- 
gade was stationed at Montgomery, consisting of about 16 
hundred men. This he had from Dr. Edwards, Lord Stir- 
ling’s aide-de-camp; so we expected to be in the midst of 
one army or t’other. 


FirtuH Day, September 26th. 

We were unusually silent all the morning; no passengers 
came by the house, except to the mill, and we don’t place 
much dependence on mill news. About 12 o’clock, cousin 
Jesse * heard that General Howe’s army had moved down 
towards Philadelphia. Then, my dear, our hopes and fears 
were engaged for you. However, my advice is, summon 
up all your resolution, call Fortitude to your aid, don’t suf- 
fer your spirits to sink, my dear; there’s nothing like cour- 
age; tis what I stand in need of myself, but unfortunately 
have but little of it in my composition. I was standing in 
the kitchen about 12, when somebody came to me in a hurry, 
screaming, ‘‘ Sally, Sally, here are the light horse!” This 
was by far the greatest fright I had endured; fear tack’d 


1 Lydia Foulke, who afterwards married John Spencer. She was some 
six years the elder of Miss Sally. 

2 Owen Foulke, son of Caleb. He was Miss Sally’s first cousin, their 
mothers being sisters. 

® The village of Trappe, Upper Providence Township, Montgomery 
County, Pa. 

* Jesse Foulke, a “connection by marriage,” but not of kin, at all; 
the term “cousin” is purely complimentary. 
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wings to my feet; I was at the house in a moment; at the 
porch I stopt, and it really was the light horse. I ran im- 
mediately to the western door, where the family were as- 
sembled, anxiously waiting for the event. They rode up 
to the door and halted, and enquired if we had horses 
to sell; he answered negatively. ‘‘ Have not you, sir,” to 
my father, “‘two black horses ?”—“ Yes, but have no mind 
to dispose of them.” My terror had by this time nearly 
subsided. The officer and men behaved perfectly civil; 
the first drank two glasses of wine, rode away, bidding his 
men to follow, which, after adieus in number, they did. 
The officer was Lieutenant Lindsay, of Bland’s regiment, 
Lee’s troop. The men, to our great joy, were Americans, 
and but 4 in all. What made us imagine them British, 
they wore blue and red, which with us is not common. It 
has rained all this afternoon, and, to present appearances, 
will all night. In all probability the English will take 
possession of the city to-morrow or next day. What a 
change it will be! May the Almighty take you under His 
protection, for without His divine aid all human assistance 
is vain. 


“May heaven’s guardian arm protect my absent friends, 
From danger guard them, and from want defend.” 


Forgive, my deat, the repetition of those lines, but they just 
darted into my mind. 7 

Nothing worth relating has occurred this afternoon. Now 
for trifles. I have set a stocking on the needles, and intend 
to be mighty industrious. This evening our folks heard a 
very heavy cannon. We suppose it to be fired by the Eng- 
glish. The report seem’d to come from Philadelphia. We 
hear the American army will be within five miles of us to- 
night. The uncertainty of our position engrosses me quite. 
Perhaps to be in the midst of war, and ruin, and the clang 
of arms. But we must hope the best. 

Here, my dear, passes an interval of several weeks, in 
which nothing happen’d worth the time and paper it would 
Vou. 1x.—22 
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take to write it.. The English, however, in the interim, 
had taken possession of the city.” 
Sreconp Day, October 19th. 

Now for new and uncommon scenes. As I was lying in 
bed, and ruminating on past and present events, and think- 
ing how happy I should be if I could see you, Liddy came 
running into the room, and said there was the greatest 
drumming, fifing, and rattling of waggons that ever she had 
heard. What to make of this we were at a loss. We 
dress’d and down stairs in a hurry. Our wonder ceased. 
The British had left Germantown, and our army were 
marching to take possession. It was the general opinion 
they would evacuate the capital.* Sister B.* and myself, 
and G. E.° went about half a mile from home, where we 
cou’d see the army pass. Thee will stare at my going, but 
no impropriety, in my opine, or I should not have gone. 
We made no great stay, but return’d with excellent ap- 
petites for our breakfast. Several officers call’d to get some 
refreshments, but none of consequence till the afternoon. 
Cousin P.° and myself were sitting at the door; I in a green 
skirt, dark short gown, etc. Two genteel men of the 
military order rode up to the door : “ Your servant, ladies,” 
ete.; ask’d if they could have quarters for General Small- 


1 We are unfortunately given nothing in relation to the battle of Ger- 
mantown, which occurred October 4th, in this interval. The omission 
is difficult to understand, because she alludes, later, to “the battle of 
Germantown, and the horrors of that day.” 

2 They had occupied the city September 26th, two days after the first 
date in the journal. 

* On this date the British withdrew from Germantown into Philadel- 
phia, and the Americans moved down the Skippack road, and the roads 
adjacent, to take a nearer position. Washington’s headquarters, for 
some days, were at “‘ James Morris’s, on the Skippack road,” and on the 
2d of November, at Whitemarsh, at the residence of George Emlen, 
here mentioned. It was the movement of troops down the Morris road, 
no doubt,—“ half a mile away,”—that Miss Sally and her friends went 
to see. 

* Miss “ Betsy,”—Elizabeth—the writer’s sister. 

5 George Emlen. 

6 Priscilla Foulke, sister of Jesse; “Cousin” simply by courtesy. 
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wood. Aunt F.' thought she could accommodate them as 
well as most of her neighbors,—said they could. One of 
the officers dismounted, and wrote ‘ Smallwood’s Quarters” 
over the door, which secured us from straggling soldiers. 
After this he mounted his steed and rode away. When we 
were alone, our dress and lips were put in order for conquest, 
and the hopes of adventures gave brightness to each before 
passive countenance. Thee must be told of a Dr. Gould, 
who, by accident, had made acquaintance with my father,— 
a sensible, conversible man, a Carolinian,—and had come to 
bid us adieu. Daddy had prevailed on him to stay a day or 
two with us. In the evening his Gerteralship came, with 
six attendants, which compos’d his family. A large guard 
of soldiers, a number of horses and baggage-waggons, the 
yard and house in confusion, and glitter’d with military 
equipments. Gould was intimate with Smallwood, and had 
gone into Jesse’s to see him. While he was there, there 
was great running up and down stairs, so I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing and being seen, the former the most agree- 
able, to be sure. One person, in particular, attracted my 
notice. He appear’d cross and reserv’d; but thee shall see 
how agreeably disappointed I was. Dr. Gould usher’d the 
gentlemen into our parlour, and introdue’d them,—“ General 
Smallwood, Captain Furnival,? Major Stodard,> Mr. Prig, 
Captain Finley,‘ and Mr. Clagan,’ Colonel Wood,® and Colo- 
nel Line.” These last two did not come with the General. 
They are Virginians, and both indispos’d. The General 
and suite, are Marylanders. Be assur’d, I did not stay long 
with so many men, but secur’d a good retreat, heart-safe, so 


1 Aunt F., wife of Amos Foulke, and sister to Miss Sally’s mother. 

? Alexander Furnival, of the Maryland Artillery, from Baltimore 
County. 

8’ This gentleman, frequently and fully spoken of in the journal, is 
presumed to be Major Benjamin Stoddert, of Maryland, who was Secre- 
tary of the Navy from 1798 to 1801, under Adams and Jefferson. 

* Of the Maryland Artillery. 

5 Possibly Horatio Clagett, then a Ist Lieut. in the 83d Maryland Bat- 
talion. 
® James Wood, subsequently Governor of Virginia. 
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far. Some sup’d with us, others at Jesse’s. They retir’d 
about ten, in good order. How new is our situation! I 
feel in good spirits, though surrounded by an army, the 
house full of officers, the yard alive with soldiers,—very 
peaceable sort of people, tho’. They eat like other folks, 
talk like them, and behave themselves with elegance; so I 
will not be afraid of them, that I won’t. Adieu. I am 
going to my chamber to dream, I suppose, of bayonets and 
swords, sashes, guns, and epaulets. 


THIRD Day, Mory., October 20th. 

I dare say thee is impatient to know my sentiments of the 
officers ; so, while Somnus embraces them, and the house is 
still, take their characters according to their rank. The 
Gen’! is tall, portly, well made: a truly martial air, the be- 
haviour and manners of a gentleman, a good understanding, 
and great humanity of disposition, constitute the character 
of Smallwood.' Col. Wood, from what we hear of him, 
and what we see, is one of the most amiable of men; tall 
and genteel, an agreeable countenance and deportment. 
The following lines will more fully characterize him :— 


“How skill’d he is in each obliging art, 
The mildest manners and the bravest heart.” 


The cause he is fighting for alone tears him from the society 
of an amiable wife and engaging daughter; with tears in 
his eyes he often mentions the sweets of domestic life. 
Col. Line is not married: so let me not be too warm in his 
praise, lest you suspect. He is monstrous tall and brown; 
but has a certain something in his face and conversation 
very agreeable; he entertains the highest notions of honour, 
is sensible and humane, and a brave officer; he is only seven 
and twenty years old, but, by a long indisposition and con- 
stant fatigue, looks vastly older, and almost worn to a skele- 
ton, but very lively and talkative. Capt. Furnival—I need 


1 He commanded Maryland troops in the Revolutionary army, from 
1776 to 1780, and served with credit. He was Governor of Maryland 
from 1785 to 1788. 
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not say more of him than that he has, excepting one or two, 
the handsomest face I ever saw, a very fine person; fine 
light hair, and a great deal of it, adds to the beauty of his 
face. Well, here comes the glory, the major, so bashful, so 
famous, etc., he should come before the Captain, but never 
mind. I at first thought the Major cross and proud, but I 
was mistaken ; he is about nineteen, nephew to the Gen’l, 
and acts as Major of brigade to him; he cannot be extoll’d 
for the graces of person, but for those of the mind he may 
justly be celebrated; he is large in his person, manly, and 
engaging countenance and address. Finley is wretched 
ugly, but he went away last night, so I shall not particular- 
ize him. Nothing of any moment to-day; no acquaintance 
with the officers. Cols. Wood and Line and Gould dined 
with us. I was dress’d in my chintz, and looked smarter 


than night before. 
Fourts Day, Oct. 21st. 


I just now met the Major, very reserv’d: nothing but 
“Good morning,” or “ Your servant, madam ;” but Furni- 
val is most agreeable; he chats every opportunity; but 
luckily has a wife! I have heard strange things of the 
Major. With a fortune of thirty thousand pounds, inde- 
pendent of any body, the Major is vastly bashful; so much 
so he can hardly look at the ladies. (Excuse me, good sir; 
I really thought you were not clever; if ’tis bashfulness 
only, will drive that away.) - 

Fifth day, Sixth day, and Seventh day pass’d. The 
General still here; the Major still bashful. 


First Day, EVENING. 
Prepare to hear amazing things. The General was in- 
vited to dine, was engag’d; but Colonel Wood, Major 
Stodard, and Dr. Edwards! din’d with us. In the after- 
noon, Stodard, addressing himself to mamma, “‘ Pray, ma’am, 
do you know Miss Nancy Bond?” I told him of the ami- 


1 Dr. Enoch Edwards, brother of Major Evan Edwards, and after the 
Revolution a prominent citizen and judge of the Philadelphia courts. 
He lived in Byberry, on a farm left him by his father, and died there in 
April, 1802. He served on the staff of Lord Stirling. 
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able girl’s death. This major had been at Philadelphia 
College. In the evening, I was diverting Johnny at the 
table, when he drew his chair to it, and began to play with 
the child. I ask’d him if he knew N. Bond. ‘No, ma’am, 
but I have seen her very often.” One word brought on an- 
other one. We chatted a great part of the evening. He 
said he knew me directly as he seen me. Told me exactly 
where we liv’d. It rains, so adieu. 


SEconpD Day, 26th October. 
A rainy morning, so like to prove. The officers in the 
house all day. 


SEconpD Day, AFTERNOON. 

The General and officers drank tea with us, and stay’d 
part of the evening. After supper I went with aunt, where 
sat the General, Colonel Line, and Major Stodard. So 
Liddy and I seated ourselves at the table in order to read a 
verse-book. The Major was holding a candle for the Gen- 
eral, who was reading a newspaper.' He look’d at us, 
turn’d away his eyes, look’d again, put the candlestick 
down, up he jumps, out of the door he went. ‘“ Well,” 
said I to Liddy, “he will join us when he comes in.” 
Presently he return’d, and seated himself on the table. 
“Pray, ladies, is there any songs in that book?” “Yes, 
many.” ‘Can’t you favor me with a sight of it?” ‘No, 
Major; ’tis a borrow’d book.” “Miss Sally, can’t you sing?” 
“No.” Thee may be sure I told the truth there. Liddy, 
saucy girl, told him I could. He beg’d, and I deny’d; for 
my voice is not much better than the voice of a raven. We 
talk’d and laugh’d for an hour. He is clever, amiable, and 
polite. He has the softest voice, never pronounces the r at 
all. 

I must tell thee, to-day arriv’d Colonel Guest? and Major 
Leatherberry ; the former a smart widower, the latter a law- 
yer, a sensible young fellow, and will never swing for want 
of tongue. Dr. Diggs came Second day; a mighty dis- 

? Such was “the light of other days!” 


2 Probably the celebrated Mordecai Gist, then in command of the 3d 
Maryland Battalion. 
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agreeable man. We were oblig’d to ask him te tea. He 
must needs pop himself between the Major and me, for 
which I did not thank him. After I had drank tea, I jump’d 
from the table, and seated myself at the fire. The Major 
follow’d my example, drew his chair close to mine, and en- 
tertain’d me very agreeably. Oh, Debby; I have a thousand 
things to tell thee. I shall give thee so droll an account of 
my adventures that thee will smile. ‘No occasion of that, 
Sally,” methinks I hear thee say, “for thee tells me every 
trifle.” But, child, thee is mistaken, for I have not told 
thee half the civil things that are said of us sweet creatures 
at “ General Smallwood’s Quarters.” I think I might have 
sent the gentlemen to their chambers. I made my adieus, 
and home I went. 
THIRD Day, Morn. 

A polite “ good morning” from the Major, more sociable 
than ever. No wonder; a stoic cou’d not resist such affable 
damsels as we are. 

TuirD Day, EvE., October 27th. 

We had again the pleasure of the General and suite at 
afternoon tea. He (the General, I mean) is most agreeable ; 
so lively, so free, and chats so gaily, that I had quite an 
esteem for him. I must steel my heart! Captain Furnival 
is gone to Baltimore, the residence of his belov’d wife. The 
major and I had a little chat to ourselves this eve. No harm, 
I assure thee: he and I are friends. 

This eve came a parson belonging to the army. He is 
(how shall I describe him?) near seven foot high, thin, and 
meagre, not a single personal charm, and very few mental 
ones. He fell violently in love with Liddy at first sight; the 
first discover’d conquest that has been made since the arrival 
of the General. Come, shall we chat about Col. Guest? 
He’s very pretty; a charming person; his eyes are excep- 
tional; very stern; and he so rolls them about that mine 
always fall under them. He bears the character of a brave 
officer: another admirer of Liddy’s, and she of him. When 
will Sally’s admirers appear? Ah! that indeed. Why, 
Sally has not charms sufficient to pierce the heart of a 
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soldier. But still I won’t despair. Who knows what mis- 
chief I yet may do? 

Well, Debby, here’s Doctor Edwards come again. Now 
we shall not want clack; for he has a perpetual motion in 
his head, and if he were not so clever as he is, we should 


get tired. 
FourtH Day, October 28th. 


Nothing material engaged us to day. 


Firra Day, October 29th. 

I walked into aunt’s this evening. I met the Major. 
Well, thee will think I am writing his history: but not so. 
Pleased with the rencounter. Betsy, Stodard, and myself, 
seated by the fire, chatted away an hour in lively and agree- 
able conversation. I can’t pretend to write all he said; but 
he shone in every subject that was talk’d of. 

Nothing of consequence on the 30th. 


SEVENTH Day, October 31st. 
A most charming day. I walked to the door and received 
the salutation of the morn from Stodard and other officers. 
As often as I go to the door, so often have I seen the Major. 
We chat passingly, as, ‘“‘ A fine day, Miss Sally.” ‘Yes, 


very fine, Major.” 
SEVENTH Day, NIGHT. 


Another very charming conversation with the young 
Marylander. He seems possessed of very amiable manners; 
sensible and agreeable. He has by his unexceptional de- 


portment engaged my esteem. 
Frrst Day, Morn. 


Liddy, Betsy, and a T—y prisoner of state went to the 
mill. We made very free with some Continental flour. 
We powder’d mighty white, to be sure. Home we came. 
Col. Wood was standing at a window with a young officer. 
He gave him a push forward, as much as to say, “ Observe 
what fine girls we have here.” For all I do not mention 
Wood as often as he deserves, it is not because we are not 
sociable: we are very much so, and he is often at our house. 
Liddy and I had a kind of adventure with him this morn. 
We were in his chamber chatting about our little affairs, 
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and no idea of being interrupted: we were standing up, 
each an arm on a chest of drawers; the door bang’d open! 
—Col. Wood was in the room; we started, the color flew 
into our faces and crimson’d us over; the tears flew into my 
eyes. It was very silly; but his coming was so abrupt. He 
was between us and the door. ‘ Ladies, do not be scar’d, 
I only want something from my portmanteau; I beg you 
not to be disturbed.” We ran by him, like two partridges, 
into mamma’s room, threw ourselves into chairs, and re- 
proach’d each other for being so foolish as to blush and 
look so silly. I was very much vex’d at myself, so was 
Liddy. The Colonel laugh’d at us, and it blew over. 

The army had orders to march to-day; the regulars ac- 
cordingly did. General Smallwood had the command of 
militia at that time, and they being in the rear, were not to 
leave their encampment until Second day. Observe how 
militaryish I talk. No wonder, when I am surrounded by 
people of that order. The General, Colonels Wood, Guest, 
Crawford, and Line, Majors Stodard and Leatherberry, din’d 
with us to-day. After dinner, Liddy, Betsy, and thy smart 
journalizer, put on their bonnets to take a walk. We left 
the house. I naturally look’d back; when, behold, the two 
majors seem’d debating whether to follow us or not. Liddy 
said, ‘‘ We shall have their attendance;” but I did not think 
so. They open’d the gate and came fast after us. They 
overtook us about ten poles from home, and beg’d leave to 
attend us. No fear of a refusal. They inquir’d when we 
were going to neighbor Roberts’s.2, “We will introduce 
you to his daughters; you us to General Stevens.” The 
affair was concluded, and we shorten’d the way with lively 
conversation. Our intention of going to Roberts’s was 
frustrated; the rain that had fallen lately had raised the 
Wissahickon too high to attempt crossing it on foot. We 
alter’d the plan of our ramble, left the road, and walk’d 


1 This was the movement to Whitemarsh. 

? John Roberts’s, in Whitpain, a short distance away. He was the 
father of “Squire Job,” and two of his daughters, at least, were then at 
home, unmarried. 
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near two miles thro’ the woods. Mr. Leatherberry, observ- 
ing my locket, repeated the lines: 


“On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 
That Jews might kiss and infidels adore.” 


I repli’d my trinket bore no resemblance to a cross. 
“?Tis something better, madam.” ‘Tis nonsense to repeat 
all that was said; my memory is not so obliging; but it is 
sufficient that nothing happen’d during our little excursion 
but what was very agreeable and entirely consistent with 
the strictest rules of politeness and decorum. I was vex’d 
a little at tearing my muslin petticoat. I had on my white 
dress, quite as nice as a First-day in town. We returned 
home safe. Smallwood, Wood, and Stodard drank tea 
with us, and spent the greater part of the evening. I 
declare this gentleman is very, very entertaining, so good 
natur’d, so good humor’d,—yes, so sensible; I wonder he 
is not married. Are there no ladies form’d to his taste? 
Some people, my dear, think that there’s no difference 
between good nature and good humour; but, according 
to my opinion, they differ widely. Good nature consists 
in a naturally amiable and even disposition, free from all 
peevishness and fretting. It is accompanied by a natural 
gracefulness,—a manner of saying everything agreeably ; 
in short, it steals the senses, and captivates the heart. 
Good humour is a very agreeable companion for an after- 
noon; but give me good nature for life. Adieu. 


Sreconp Day, Morn, November Ist.' 
To-day the militia marches, and the General and officers 
leave us. Heigh ho! Iam very sorry; for when you have 
been with agreeable people, ’tis impossible not to feel 
regret when they bid you adieu, perhaps for ever. When 
they leave us we shall be immur’d in solitude. The Major 
looks dull. 


1Second day—Monday—was November 3d. The dates are here two 
days wrong, and as the reader may perceive for himself, are inconsistent 
with those heretofore given, which were one day wrong. 
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Sreconp Day, Noon. 

About two o’clock the General and Major came to bid us 
adieu. With daddy and mammy they shook hands very 
friendly; to us they bow’d politely. Our hearts were full. 
I thought the Major was affected. ‘‘ Good-bye, Miss Sally,” 
spoken very low. We stood at the door to take a last look, 
all of us very sober. The Major turn’d his horse’s head, 
and rode back, dismounted. “I have forgot my pistols,” 
pass’d us, and ran up-stairs. He came swiftly back to us, 
as if wishing, through inclination, to stay; by duty com- 
pell’d to go. He remounted his horse. ‘ Farewell, ladies, 
till I see you again,” and canter’d away. We look’d at 
him till the turn in the road hid him from our sight. 
* Amiable major,” “ Clever fellow,” ‘Good young man,” 
was echoed from one to the other. I wonder if we shall 
ever see him again. He has our wishes for his safety. 

Well, here’s Uncle Miles.’ Heartily glad of that am I. 
His family are well, and at Reading. 

Sreconp Day, EVEN. 

Jesse, who went with the General, return’d. We had a 
compliment from the General and Major. They are very 
well disposed of at Evan Meredith’s, six miles from here. 
I wrote to P. F.,? by Uncle Miles, who waited on General 


Washington next morn. 
Tuirp Day, Morn. 


It seems strange not to see our house as it used to be. 
We are very still. No rattling of waggons, glittering of 
musquets. The beating of the distant drum is all we hear. 
Colonels Wood, Line, Guest, and Major Leatherberry are 
still here; the two last leave to-day. Wood and Line will 
soon bid us adieu. Amiable Wood; he is esteem’d by all 
that know him! Everybody has a good word for him. 

Here I skip a week or two, nothing of consequence 


? Samuel Miles, Colonel of the Pennsylvania Rifle Regiment, and 
subsequently Mayor of Philadelphia. His wife was Catharine Wister, 
sister of Miss Sally’s father. 

? Polly Fishbourn, a young lady representative of a well-known Phil- 
adelphia family, and an intimate friend of Miss Sally. She was at 
Whitemarsh. 
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occurring. (Wood and Line are gone.) Some time since 
arriv’d two officers, Lieutenants Lee and Warring, Vir- 
ginians. I had only the salutations of the morn from 
them. Lee is not remarkable one way or the other; War- 
ring an insignificant piece enough. Lee sings prettily, and 
talks a great deal; how good turkey hash and fried hominy 
is (a pretty discourse to entertain the ladies), extols Vir- 
ginia, and execrates Maryland, which, by-the-by, I provok’d 
them to; for though I admire both Virginia and Maryland, 
I laugh’d at the former, and praised the latter. Ridiculed 
their manner of speaking. I took a great delight in 
teazing them. I believe I did it sometimes ill-natur’dly ; 
but I don’t care. They were not, I am certain almost, 
first-rate gentlemen. (How different from our other offi- 
cers.) But they are gone to Virginia, where they may sing, 
dance, and eat fry’d hominy and turkey hash all day long, 
if they choose. Nothing scarcely lowers a man, in my 
opinion, more than talking of eating, what they love, and 
what they hate. Lee and Warring were proficients in this 


science. Enough of them! 
December 5th, SixtH Day.’ 


Oh, gracious Debby, I am all alive with fear. The 
English have come out to attack (as we imagine) our army, 
three miles this side.2, What will become of us, only six 
miles distant? We are in hourly expectation of an engage- 
ment. I fear we shall be in the midst of it. Heaven 
defend us from so dreadful a sight. The battle of German- 
town, and the horrors of that day, are recent in my mind. 
It will be sufficiently dreadful, if we are only in hearing of 
the firing, to think how many of our fellow creatures are 
plung’d into the boundless ocean of eternity, few of them 
prepar’d to meet their fate. But they are summon’d before 
an all-merciful judge, from whom they have a great deal to 
hope. 

1 The dates are now accurate; December 5th fell on Sixth day,— 
Friday. 

? This was Howe’s famous demonstration against Washington’s posi- 


tion at Whitemarsh, which was fully expected to be a general battle. 
The British left the city on the afternoon of December 4th. 
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SEVENTH Day, December 6th. 
No firing this morn. I hope for one more quiet day. 


SEVENTH Day, Noon, 4 o’clock. 

I was much alarm’d just now, sitting in the parlour, 
indulging melancholy reflections, when somebody burst 
open the door. “Sally, here’s Major Stodard.” I jumped. 
Our conjectures were various concerning his coming. The 
poor fellow, from great fatigue and want of rest, together 
with being expos’d to the night air, had caught cold, which 
brought on a fever. He cou’d scarcely walk, and I went 
into aunt’s to see him. I was surpris’d. Instead of the 
lively, alert, blooming Stodard, who was on his feet the 
instant we enter’d, he look’d pale, thin, and dejected, too 
weak to rise, and “ How are you, Miss Sally?” ‘“ How 
does thee do, Major?” I seated myself near him, inquir’d 
the cause of his indisposition, ask’d for the General, receiv’d 
his compliments. Not willing to fatigue him with too 
much chat, I bid him adieu. To-night Aunt H F " 
Sen’r,’ administer’d something. Jesse assisted him to his 
chamber. He had not lain down five minutes before he 
was fast asleep. Adieu. I hope we shall enjoy a good 
night’s rest. 








First Day, Morn, December 7th. 

I trip’d into aunt’s. There sat the Major, rather more 
like himself. How natural it was to see him. “Good 
morning, Miss Sally.” ‘Good morrow, Major, how does 
thee do to-day?” “TI feel quite recover’d, Sally.” ‘ Well, 
I fancy this indisposition has sav’d thy head this time.” 
Major: “No ma’am; for if I hear a firing,’ I shall soon 
be with them.” That was heroic. About eleven I dress’d 
myself, silk and cotton gown. It is made without an apron. 
I feel quite awkwardish, and prefer the girlish dress. 


1 Hannah Foulke, widow of William. 

2 Though no firing seems to have been heard, it was on this day that 
two severe skirmishes occurred between the armies,—one on Edge Hill, 

near Mooretown, and the other in Cheltenham, probably near Shoe- 
' makertown. There were a number killed, and many wounded. 


(To be continued.) 
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HISTORICAL NOTES. 
BY BENJAMIN SMITH BARTON.) 


Mr. John Pemberton says that he has heard Mr. Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham, and Henry Pelham speak, and that he 
never met with such eloquence from them as he had from 
many of the American Indians. He particularly mentions 
the superior eloquence of the Beaver Chief, who had been 
a very great warrior, whose Indian name he does not re- 
member. He was a Delaware Chief, born in New Jersey, 
somewhere about Raccoon Creek. This man, Mr. Pem- 
berton says, offered his assistance to General Braddock at 
the time that general was slain and his army defeated, but 
meeting with no encouragement from the haughty general, 
he became Braddock’s inveterate enemy. Mr. Pemberton 
says that Mr. George Washington strongly persuaded Brad- 
dock to listen to the counsel of the Indians, but Braddock 
disdained such counsel. Mr. Pemberton also says that the 
eloquence of Tidiuscung was great. The Indians, Mr. 
Pemberton says, used to compare General Braddock and 
his army to a large tortoise, which crawls along very delib- 
erately, but on meeting with a trunk of a tree, being unable 
to get over it, falls flat back. Mr. Pemberton seems to 
think very highly of the Indians in several respects. He 
also mentions the eloquence of a chief among the Oneida 


1The following notes were made on board the ship Apollo, in 1789, 
in a voyage to England, by Benjamin Smith Barton, M.D., the naturalist. 
He was a son of Rev. Thomas Barton, of Lancaster, Pa., where he was 
born February 10, 1766. He died December 19, 1815. His mother was 
a sister of David Rittenhouse. The John Pemberton mentioned was 
an eminent Quaker preacher. He was a son of Israel and Rachel Pem- 
berton; was born at Philadelphia 27th of November, 1727, died at 
Pyrmont, Westphalia, in Germany, 3lst of January, 1795. A sketch of 
him will be found in Friends’ Miscellany, vol. viii. p. 49.—Eb. 
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Indians, called in English Thomas King. He says that 
many years since an Indian was executed at Philadelphia 
for having killed a man in Lancaster County, whose name, 
he thinks, was Armstrong. 

Mr. Pemberton informed me that Captain White Eye, a 
famous Delaware Chief, I believe, had been troubled with 
the King’s Evil or scrophula, of which he was cured. He 
says that the King’s Evil is known among the Indians.’ I 
believe it is not generally known to be one of their diseases. 
Dr. Rush has not enumerated it in his catalogue of the dis- 
eases of the Indians. Mr. Pemberton says White Eye had 
the scrophula on his neck, below the ear. He believes 
White Eye was cured of the disease by the Indians. 

The same gentleman informed me that the meaning of 
Tidiuscung, the name of a celebrated chief of the Indians, is 
“One who makes the earth tremble.” He received this 
name from his being a very large and portly man. 

Tidiuscung, Mr. Pemberton says, was a man of a strong 
mind; that he was, however, a great drunkard, and used to 
say that after he had drunk a half a gallon of rum he was 
a match (he meant in thinking, deliberating, etc.) for the 
then Governor of Pennsylvania, Mr. Denny. Denny, Mr. 
Pemberton says, was a poor, weak-minded creature,—he 
was a native of Ireland. 


Mr. WEst. 


Mr. Benjamin West was born at Newtown, in Chester 
County, about fourteen miles from Philadelphia. His father 
was not a Quaker, although he frequented the meetings of 
the Friends, and brought up his children to the same, but 
neither the father nor his son, the Historical Painter, were 
ever received, as the term is, into the Society of the Friends. 
Old Mr. West was a very sober man. A brother of Mr. 
West is now living at Newtown, above mentioned; he is 
a very hard-working man, and poor. This brother was 


1 This is not improbable, as I have been told by Mr. Evans that the 
consumption is known among the Indians, and the consumption is a 
very frequent consequent of the scrophula. 
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received into the Society of the Friends. He is older’ than 
Mr. Benjamin West. Mr. Benjamin West went to Rome 
with Mr. Samuel Powel, of Philadelphia, about the year 
17[60]. Mr. Powell bore Mr. West’s expenses to Rome, for 
Mr. West, it seems, had no resources in pecuniary matters 
of his own. The above information respecting Mr. B. 
West is from Mr. John Pemberton, on board the ship 
Apollo, 1789. 

Mr. Pemberton ‘considers Mr. West’s Picture of the 
Treaty of the Indians, as in a great measure, at least, fabu- 
lous, or rather imaginary. In the first place, by the read- 
ing, if I mistake not, at the bottom of the copper-plate 
print of the Treaty, it appears that it was held in 1681; and 
yet, on this subject, Mr. Pemberton remarks that Penn, 
who is introduced in West’s Picture, was not at the Treaty 
of 1681, but at that on the following year. This is nota 
license which, I think, Historical Painting warrants. Chro- 
nology and Truth are sacrificed, and yet what beauty or 
embellishment is acquired? In the second place, but this 
is not a remark of Mr. Pemberton’s, it has been observed 
that Mr. West rather preposterously has represented the 
first houses in Philadelphia rather too high.? Thirdly, Mr. 
Pemberton says that Mr. West has made Mr. William Penn, 
in height, too tall. Penn, he says,wasashort man. But I 
suppose Mr. West, who, from what I have seen of him, is a 
man of but very little education, and but of a very slender 
intellect, never inquired very minutely into the History of 
this Treaty, not that I have ever, that I recollect, spoken 
with Mr. West on the subject of the Treaty ; so I can readily 
account for such neglects as these; slight neglects, perhaps, 
in the opinion of many who may not be altogether regard- 
ful of the Essential Truth which ought, always, to be held 
in view in a composition of the Didactic Kind. 

There are no real portraits of any of the persons who were 
present at the Indian Treaty in Mr. B. West’s, except the 


1 Of this, however, Mr. Pemberton is not certain. 
2 Tt is said these houses were in the course of erection at the time of 
the Painting.—Eb. 
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portrait of William Penn. The other principal portraits 
are taken from Mr. West’s family. This I had from Mr. 
Pemberton, on board the Apollo. 

The first Treaty in Pennsylvania, between the Friends 
and the Indians, was by Commissioners sent over to Penn- 
sylvania, by Penn, in the year 1681. He had mentioned, by 
means of the Commissioners, that he was to be over himself 
the following year. Mr. Pemberton does not know what 
was the exact spot on which this first treaty was held. Penn 
landed at New Castle in 1682; this year he held his treaty 
with the Indians. Mr. Pemberton does not know the spot 
on which this treaty was held; he thinks, however, it was 
at the place now called Kensington. There were a great 
number of Indians present at this treaty; they were princi- 
pally of the Lenapi or Delaware Tribe. The articles which 
Penn gave to the Indians on this occasion were guns, flints, 
etc., etc., but chiefly blankets and duffils. About the year 
1702, a short time before he returned to England, Penn held 
a treaty with the Indians at Pennsbury. 

Mr. Pemberton says that the village of Gloucester, in the 
Jersey, below Philadelphia, was settled prior to Philadel- 
phia, about the year 1675. One of the earliest settlers in 
Gloucester was Samuel Carpenter, who came over to America 
several years before William Penn. This is the same Car- 
penter who built the house in which William Penn after- 
wards lived.’ 

John Pemberton was informed by Mrs. Wright that her 
husband, John Wright, a native of Yorkshire, England, set- 
tled on the River Susquehanna about the year 1726. At 
that time there were no settlements in that neighborhood 
except two on the opposite side of the river, in the present 
county of York, a part of the county of Lancaster. There 
were at that time several large and very thick settlements 
of Indians all about him, Wright, who says they were 
principally of the Conestoga Tribe, but belonged to the Six 
Nations. Nearly about the same time, 1726, the Delaware 


1The famous Slate-Roof House in Second Street, at the corner of 
Norris’s Alley.—Eb. 
VoL. IxX.—23 
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Indians were settled on the Delaware River below Philadel- 
phia, and above it, as high as the Tohickon. 

The spot on which Philadelphia now stands was not de- 
signed, Mr. Pemberton says, as the capital of Pennsylvania, 
by Penn. He had pitched on a spot on the West side of the 
Delaware for this purpose. It lay between Philadelphia 
and Bristol, and is the very place where at present there is 
a large Bake-House, called Thomas’s Bake House. It is 
about ten miles above Philadelphia. 

The first house which Mr. Penn built in Philadelphia was 
in the year [1682], on the spot of ground on which the Penn- 
sylvania Coffee House is now situated.’ Old Dr. Kearsley 
afterwards lived near this house. Penn afterwards lived in 
a second house, near Norris’s Alley, which had been built 
by one Samuel Carpenter, which, as it was the best house, 
at that time, in Philadelphia, Carpenter moyed out to ac- 
commodate Penn, the Governor. 

Mr. John Pemberton says that the first house that Wil- 
liam Penn lived in, in Pennsylvania, was at Pennsbury.’ 
The frame of this house, for it was a wooden building, was 
made in England. During the troubles of the late Amer- 
ican Revolution, this frame house was pulled down by one of 
Mr. William Penn’s descendants, viz., —— Penn, Esq. 

Mr. John Pemberton tells me that on digging a mill-race, 
at his brother’s Forge, in Virginia, at the depth of about 
fifteen feet from the surface of the ground, sometime be- 
fore the year 1777, a stone coffin was discovered. Mr. Pem- 
berton says that the coffin was imbedded in a quantity, per- 
haps a vein, of a stone, somewhat resembling limestone, 
but of a very spungy nature. Mr. P. cannot tell me, as he 
says he is not curious in these subjects, whether or not any 
remains of a body were found in this coffin. 

1 The house here referred to was no doubt the one which stood in Le- 
titia Court, and was removed to Fairmount Park a few years ago. The 
Coffee-House was at the southeast corner of Front and Market Streets, 
and occupied ground originally included in the garden of the Letitia 
Street house.—Ep. 

* A portion of the winter of 1682-83 he spent at Chester. He then 


removed to Fairman’s House, at Kensington. Pennsbury was not fin- 
ished at the time.—Eb. 
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CHARLES READ. 
BY GENERAL JOHN MEREDITH READ. 


Charles Read was born in England, and came to Burling- 
ton, in the Province of West Jersey, about the year 1678. 

Removing some time afterwards to Philadelphia, he be- 
came distinguished as a merchant, and was known through- 
out the Colonies as a man of extended influence. 

The earliest information I have been able to obtain with 
regard to him is to be found in the note at the bottom of 
page 150, Ist Vol. Proud’s “ History of Pennsylvania,” 
edition of 1797. 

In 1691, Mr. Read seems to have taken the part of George 
Keith in his difference with the Quakers. Proud says, in a 
note, p. 369, Vol. I., “Some of the principal persons who 
adhered to Keith, and were men of rank, character, and 
reputation in these provinces, and divers of them great 
preachers, and much followed, were Thomas Budd, George 


1“Tn the tenth month, O.8. (December), 1678, arrived the Shield from 
Hull, Daniel Towes, Commander, and anchored before Burlington. This 
was the first ship that came so far up the river Delaware. Opposite to 
Coaquanock, the Indian name of the place where Philadelphia now 
stands, which was a bold and high shore, she went so near it in turning 
that part of the tackling struck the trees, some of the passengers ex- 
pressing, ‘ Jt was a jine situation for a town.’ The people next morning 
went on shore upon the ice, so hard and so suddenly had it froze in the 
space of one night.”—Proud’s Hist. of Penn., Vol. I. pages 149 and 150.* 

* Note at bottom of page 150. “ About this time, and a few years afterwards, ar- 
rived at Burlington the following settlers from England, viz.: John Butcher, Henry 
Grubb, William Butcher, William Brightwen, Thomas Gardner, John Budd, John 
Burten, Seth Smith, Walter Pumphrey, Thomas Ellis, James Satterthwaite, Rich- 
ard Arnold, John Woolman, John Stacy, Thomas Eves, Benjamin Duffield, John 
Payne, Samuel Cleft, William Cooper, John Shinn, William Biles, John Skein, John 
Warrel, Anthony Morris, Samuel Bunting, Charles Reed, Francis Collins, Thomas 
Matthews, Christopher Wetherill, John Dewsbury, John Day, Richard Basnett, John 
Antrom, William Biddle, Samuel Furnace, John Ladd, Thos. Raper, Roger Huggins, 
and Thos. Wood.”—WSmith’s Hist. of New Jersey. 
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Hutchinson, Robert Turner, Francis Rawle, John Hart, 
Charles Reade.” 

On the 25th October, 1701, William Penn, before sailing 
for England, “favored the town of Philadelphia, then be- 
come very considerable, and in a flourishing condition, with 
a particular memorial of his benevolence by granting the 
inhabitants thereof, likewise a charter of privileges, for its 
particular regulation, good order, government, and police.” 
After naming Edward Shippen as Mayor, Thomas Story as 
Recorder, Thomas Farmer as Sheriff, and Robert Ashton as 
Clerk of the Peace of the incorporated City of Philadel- 
phia, the charter continues: ‘“ And I do hereby name, con- 
stitute, and appoint Joshua Carpenter, Griffith Jones, An- 
thony Morris, Joseph Wilcox, Nathan Stanbury, Charles 
Read, Thomas Masters, and William Carter, citizens and in- 
habitants of the said City, to be the present Aldermen of the 
said City of Philadelphia.” ‘‘ And I do also nominate and 
appoint John Parsons, William Hudson, William Lee, 
Nehemiah Allen, Thomas Paschall, John Budd, Junr., Ed- 
ward Smout, Samuel Buckley, James Atkinson, Pentecost 
Teague, Francis Cook, and Henry Badcocke to be the twelve 
present Common Council men of the said City.’’? 

In this list of Aldermen for the new city, in 1701, we find 
the names of Charles Read and his friend and executor, 
Joseph Wilcox. Among the members of the Common 
Council will be observed Charles Read’s friend and execu- 
tor, Francis Cook, who was afterwards the executor of 
Charles Read’s wife, as was Pentecost Teague, another 
Councilman. 

In October, 1703, Charles Read, then a member of the 
Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania, signed “the 
declarations and Tests.” Vide “‘ Votes of the Assembly,” 
Year 1704, page 3. 

Mr. Read died on or about the first of August, 1705. His 
' will, dated the 4th January, 1704, was proved on the 6th 
August, 1705, before John Evans, Lieutenant-Governor of 


1 Ist Vol. Proud’s Hist. of Penn., pp, 351 and 352. 
? Appendix 2d Vol. Proud’s Hist. of Penn., p. 46. 
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the Province of Pennsylvania, and is recorded in the office 
of the Register of Wills of the City of Philadelphia, in Book 
C, pages 4, 5,6, and 7. He styles himself in this instru- 
ment “Charles Read, of the City of Philadelphia, in the 
Province of Pennsylvania, Merchant.” He mentions his 
sisters-in-law, Elizabeth Bussill and Martha Dumer, and 
their children. Also “ John Tomkins, his wife and chil- 
dren.” He gives to the Rev‘. Evan Evans, Minister of the 
(Christ) Church in Philadelphia, £5. To his loving friends 
and executors, Joseph Wilcox and Francis Cook, £5 each. 
To his wife, Amy Read, his silver cup and beds, furniture, 
and money. To his son, Charles Read, when he is of age, 
he gives his dwelling-house and grainery. To his daughter 


R 
Rachel his silver tankard marked C+A. To his daughter 


Sarah his small silver tankard and “ French Louis d’ore in 
gold” and two of the largest of his silver spoons. He sets 
apart to his wife one-third of the rest of his estate. One- 
fourth of the remaining two-thirds he gives to his son 
Charles, £50 to be paid to him at 20 years of age, and the 
remainder at 21. The other three-fourths of the remaining 
two-thirds he gives to his two daughters in equal portions, 
for whose education and maintenance, until they are of age, 
he amply provides. In case all his heirs die without issue, 
his estate is to be divided into two equal parts, the one to 
go to the poor of Philadelphia, the other to the maintenance 
of a Church of England Minister in the City of Philadel- 
phia. The witnesses to the will are Abraham Bickley, 
Thom Atkins, Nicholas Pearse. 

In the same book (C), at pages 13 and 14, is to be found 
the will of Amy Read, the wife of Charles Read. She de- 
scribes herself as Amy Read, of the City of Philadelphia, 
widow. She gives and bequeaths unto her “ son-in-law, 
Charles Read,’ the sum of five pounds curr’ money of 
Pennsylvania. Unto the Friends of the Monthly Meeting 
of the City, called Quakers, she gives five pounds. All her 
other property she divides equally between her two daugh- 
ters, Rachel Read and Sarah Read. Her executors are 
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Francis Cook and Pentecost Teague, of the City of Phila- 
delphia. The witnesses are Abraham Bickley, Mary Se- 
nior, M,—her mark,—and Sarah Rathloss. The will bears 
date October 4, 1705, and was proved October 12, 1705. 
As Amy Read simply signed her initials, A. R., it is natural 
to suppose she was very ill when the will was made, and 
died within the week, say the 11th October, 1705, the day 
before the will was proved, and scarcely more than two 
months after the decease of her lamented husband. 

From these two wills the following conclusions may be 
drawn : 

1st. That Charles Read was married twice. By his first 
wife he had an only child, his son, Charles Read, afterwards 
a distinguished citizen of Philadelphia, to whom he left a 
part of his estate, and who was called “ son-in-law” by 
Charles Read’s wife, Amy Read. 

2d. Charles Read (the elder) had two daughters by his 
second wife, Amy Read, of whom Rachel, who afterwards 
married Israel Pemberton, was the eldest, since she is named 
both in Charles Read’s and in Amy Read’s will before her 
sister Sarah, who married James Logan.’ 

3d. The name should be spelled Read, because Charles 
Read signs his name in this manner, and his wife’s name is 
thus spelled in several different places. 

4th. Charles Read, though perhaps originally a Friend, 
evidently belonged to the Church of England at the time of 
his death, while his wife, Amy Read, was without doubt a 
Quakeress. 

Charles Read, the younger, was, like his father, a merchant 
of wealth and influence. Elected to the Common Council 
as early as the 9th August, 1717,’ he continued to serve 
until the 3d October, 1722, when he was made an Alderman.’ 
On the 6th October, 1724, Alderman Charles Read and 
Councilman John Cadwalader were appointed to wait upon 
the Governor, to know when he would be at leisure to 

? Memoirs of James Logan, p. 13. 


? Minutes of the Common Council of the City of Philada., p. 136. 
5 Ibid., p. 218. , 
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qualify the Mayor elect.! On page 263 of the Minutes of 
the Common Council of the City of Philadelphia, under 
date of 26th November, 1726, Charles Read first figures as 
Mayor of the city. This office he held until 3d October, 
1727,' when his term expired, and he was elected Alderman. 
This office he held till his death, in the latter part of the 
year 1736.1 Mr. Read was also Sheriff of the City of Phil- 
adelphia in 1729, 1730, and 1731. 

In the third volume of the “ Pennsylvania Archives,” p. 
546, there is a letter from Charles Read, Jr., Commissioner 
for Indian Affairs for New Jersey. It is dated at Burlington, 
September 29, 1758, and directed to Richard Peters, Esq., 
at Easton. May not the writer have been the son of Charles 
Read the younger? In fact, what could be more natural 
than that the grandson of Charles Read the elder should re- 
turn to the first residence of his grandfather at Burlington ? 
Iam not aware that any of the descendants of Charles Read, 
in the male line, are in existence. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF THE GLASS MANUFACTURE 
IN SALEM COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 


READ BEFORE THE SALEM County Historica Socrery. 
BY R. M. ACTON. 


On what in some of the old surveys of this section is 
called “ The great road to Pilesgrove” from Salem, by the 
way of Thompson’s Bridge (now Alloway), but little more 
than a mile from the latter place, stands an old dwelling, 
built of logs neatly squared and dovetailed at the corners, 
carrying the scars where the joists have been sawn off, 
which at one time extended several feet beyond the first 
story to support the projecting roof, so common to the 


1 Minutes of Common Council, pp. 249, 275, 361. 
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homes of the early German settlers. This was the principal 
dwelling in the small village of Wistarburg. The kitchen 
of one story attached to the west end of the house has been 
removed within the last forty years. 

The interest connected with the locality arises from the 
fact that here, it is believed, the first glass-works that were 
successfully operated in the United States were erected.’ 
The store for the sale of merchandise (the removal of which 
has been of comparatively recent date) stood on the edge of 
the highway, on the same side with the dwelling and about 
fifty yards west of it, shaded by the stately sycamores still 
standing on the opposite side of the road, with the factories 
perhaps one hundred yards in the rear. 

Caspar Wistar, who arrived in Philadelphia in 1717, in the 
twenty-second year of his age, came from Hilspach, in the 
Electorate of Heidelburg, Prussia. Having but little means 
at his disposal after paying his passage, it was not without a 
severe struggle with adverse circumstances and the labor of 
years that he felt himself warranted in embarking in a new 
and untried industry, and attempting to fill a pressing need of 
the time,—the manufacture of glass. In pursuance thereof, 
in the year 1738 he purchased of Amos Penton a tract of 
land containing one hundred acres, bordering on a branch 
of Alloway Creek, on which he erected a glass-factory, the 
before-mentioned dwelling and store, as well as a number 
of dwellings for the workmen. In the fall of the same year 
he agreed to pay to James Marshall 58 pounds 8 shillings 
for the passage in the vessel of which he was master, from 
Rotterdam to Philadelphia, of Johan William Wentzel, 
Caspar Halter, Johan Martin Halter, and Simeon Kries- 
mier, experts in glass-blowing, they contracting to blow 
glass for him at his works and to teach him, the said Caspar 
Wistar, and his son Richard, the art and no one else. In 
consideration therefor they were to receive one-third part of 
the profits arising from the business, whilst he, on his part, 
was to provide dwellings for them at the works, transact the 


1 As early as 1608 a factory was started at Jamestown, in Virginia, but 
not proving a success was soon abandoned. 
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business, and supply the funds necessary for its prosecution, 
for the remaining two-thirds. Thus early we see co-opera- 
tion existing, and the effort of Capital and Labor combined 
to make the infant industry a success. 

I find a clause in the will of Caspar Wistar as follows : 
“In case of my death before the time mentioned in an 
article of agreement between Johan William Wentzel, Cas- 
par Halter, Johan Martin Halter, and Simeon Kriesmier, 
and myself, bearing date the 7th day of December, 1738, 
has expired, I direct my executors to continue the business 
until my part of the contract shall be fulfilled; afterward 
they are to be managed by my wife and son Richard.” 

Caspar Wistar died in 1752, after which the business was 
continued by his son Richard, who enlarged and increased 
it, purchasing additional tracts of timber for the use of the 
works, until, at his death, in 1781, he owned more than two 
thousand acres adjacent. 

How long the manufacture of glass was continued after 
the death of Richard Wistar by his son John, who resided 
at Wistarburg, I have no data to inform me. 

The writer has heard old residents say it was a great resort 
in sleighing-time, visitors coming from far and near to see 
a sight so rare (as it then was) and withal so interesting. 
After the business was discontinued at Wistarburg the ham- 
let gradually disappeared ; except the débris of the factories, 
the old dwelling being the only reminder of what once had 
been. 

The manufacture of glass, which appeared to have become 
a lost art in the county of Salem for a number of years, was 
taken up by the adjoining counties of Gloucester and Cum- 
berland, and prosecuted with great success, adding largely 
to their growth and prosperity. 

In the year 1862 a factory for the manufacture of bottles 
and other glassware was started in our city by Henry D. 
Hall, Joseph Pancoast, and John V. Craven, three of our 
enterprising citizens, which has met with deserved success ; 
and now, under the firm-name of Craven & Brother, three 
factories are running, giving employment to a large number 
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of men and boys, and being a most important addition to the 
business of our city. 

One year later works for the production of window-glass 
were erected at Quinton’s Bridge, three miles from Salem, 
by David Smith, George Hires, Charles Hires, and John 
Lambert, with the firm-name of Hires, Lambert & Co., 
which, after contending for some years with the many ob- 
stacles inseparable to the establishment of a new and exten- 
sive industry, has now, under the management of Hires & 
Company, been enlarged and improved until they have be- 
come one of our most important industrial centres, changing 
the old, straggling village of Quinton’s Bridge from its dull, 
lifeless aspect into the attractive town of Quinton, with neat, 
tasteful buildings, the homes of industrious, thrifty crafts- 
men. 

An additional glass-works, built in the city of Salem by 
William Holtz, after being operated for some years by Holtz, 
Clark & Taylor, was discontinued until its fires were again 
lighted in 1879 by John Gayner, who had the misfortune to 
be burned out in April, 1884, but already has a new and 
much more complete factory, on a better site, in which he 
is manufacturing shades and other glass products; and I 
hope the misfortunes of the past will be forgotten by reason 
of the prosperity of the future. 

From the small beginning on the border of the Alloway 
has grown one of the most important of our manufacturing 
industries, until in 1880 (see Census Report) the capital em- 
ployed in the manufacture of glass the preceding year in the 
United States was about twenty millions of dollars, giving 
employment to twenty-four thousand men, girls, and boys, 
at wages aggregating nine millions of dollars yearly. 
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MARRIAGES AT CHESTERFIELD, NEW JERSEY, 


1685-1730. 


CERTIFICATES RECORDED IN THE MINUTES OF THE CHESTERFIELD (N. J.) 


MonTHLY MEETING. 
M. 
Wn. Satterthwaite and Ann Bursham, 10 
Anthony Woodward and Hannah Folkes, 12 
Rich* Harrison and Ruth Buskman, 2 
William Walton and Bridget Bingham, 9 
Better Fretwell and Elizabeth Wright, 7 
Thomas Foulke Jr and Elizabeth Curtis, 12 
John Warin and Joane Sikes, 9 
Thomas Robison and Susanah Witham, 3 
Richard Stockton and Susanna Robinson, 9 
Steven Wilson and Sarah Baker dau. of 
Henry, 
Francis Davenport and Rebecka Destow, 7 
George Parker and Esther Andrews, 
Cornelius Empson and Sarah Wilson, dau. of 
Robert, 

Jos. Stewart and Ales Wright, 
Thomas Lambert and Margaret Scott, 
John Wilsford and Rebekah Baker, 
John Scott and Hannah Lambert, 
Daniel Smith and Mary Murfin, 
John Abott and Ann Meliverer, 
Thos. Milner and Gillan Brown, 
Caleb Wheatly and Sarah Scholey, 
Matthew Forsythe and Rebecca Odling, 
John Leeson and Hannah Crowell, 
David Curtis and Rachel Wright, 
Aboll Jeney and Elizabeth Stacy, 
Rubon Pownall and Mary Stacy, 
Rich* Prenth and Mary King, 
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Joseph Kirkbride and Sarah Stacy, 
John Bakon and Mary Myers, 

Clement Plumstead and Sarah Royden, 
Wm. Murfin and Sarah Bunting, 

Benj. Scattergood and Martha Shreeve, 
Rich‘ Airs and Elizabeth Brook, 

John Sikes and Joanna Murfin, 

Isaac Destow and Ann Davenport, 
Ambrose Field and Susanna Destow, 
Saml. Butcher and Silence Bunting, 
Wm. Beaks and Ruth Stacy, 

Joshua Wright and Rebecca Stacy, 
Nathan Alling and Margary Burnitt, 
Samuel Wilson and Esther Overton, 1 
Samuel Demford and Alce Bingham, 

John Clayton and Mary Wood, 

John Warren and Rebekah Frettwell, 
George Nichelson and Hannah Woolstone, 
John King and Elizabeth Woodward, 
Thomas Wright and Elizabeth Parker, 

John Black and Sarah Rockhill, 

Jno. Biles and Mary Lambert, 

Jno. Plumbly and Mary Bainbridge, 

Jos. King and Marcy Nicholson, 

Jos. Nicholson and Frances Taylor, 

Hugh Hutchin and Rebecca Underhill, 1 
John Tantum and Martha Newberry, 
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Henry Beck and Anne Godfrey, 6 
Wm. Thorn and Meribah Alling, 10 
Isaac Horner and Elizabeth Sikes, 2 
Nathaniel Stevenson son of Thos. and Mary 
Rockhill dau. of son of John, 2 


John Hains and Elizabeth Satterthwaite, 9 
Samuel Farnsworth and Damaris Howard, 11 
Joseph Wright and Mary Scholey, 2 
Samuel Large of Penna. and Rebecca Wil- 

son, 9 
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M. OD. y. 
Thos. Lambert and Anne Wood, 11 4 1710 
John Scholey of Burl. and Frances Nichol- 

son, 2 65 1711 
Edward Barton and Sarah Woolstone, 2 5 1711 


Wm. Satterthwaite and Martha Marriot, 8 8 1711 
Thos. Hunloke and Sarah Bunting dau. of 


Saml., 4 7 1711 
Constant Overton son of Saml. of Notting- 

ham and Ann Haywood, 4 7 1711 
Thomas Shreve and Eliz* Allison, of Burl., 
Robt. Wright and Elizabeth Hierton, 9 38 1711 
Ruth Lambert and Thos. Adams, 10 6 1711 
Mahlon Stacy and Sarah Bainbridge, 38 1 1712 
Benj. Fairman of Phila. and Susanna Field 

of this Mg., 7 #4 1712 
Thos. Ridgway and Elizabeth Andrews dau. 

of Edw., 9 6 1712 
John Higby and Alice Andrews dau. of 

Mordeca, 9 6 1712 
Jos. Lawrence of Shrusbury and Rachel 

Curtis widow, 10 5 1712 


Jno. Cooper of New Town in the County of 
Glouster and Anne Clark dau. of Ben. 


& Anne Clarke, 1 5 17% 
Josiah Kay of st‘ New Town and Rebecca 

Davenport, 38 7 1718 
Samuel Bunting Jr. and Mary Proolston of 

Burlington, 1713 


Caleb Shreve and Mary Hunt of Burlington, 4 4 1713 
Saml. Atkinson of Falls Meeting in Penna. 

& Ruth Beakes of this Meeting, 7 12 1714 
Jas. Starky and Ruth Harrison, 9 4 1714 
Jas. Lord of New Town in the Co. of Glous- 

ter & Elizabeth Clarke dau. of Benj. be- 


longing to this Meeting, 1 38 17} 
Abraham Chapman and Susanna Olden, 9 38 1715 
John Hodgson and Anne Whittacre, 7 6 
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Robt. Rockhill, son of Edw. & Elizabeth 

Shinn dau. of Jno. of Burlington Meeting, 
Wm. Bunting, son of Jno. & Abigail Horse- 

man dau. of Marmaduke of Freehold, 8 4 1716 
Samuel Taylor, son of Saml. and Ann 


Folkes, dau. of Thos., 9 1 1716 
Jos. Reckless and Margaret Satterthwaite of 

Burlington, 9 1 1716 
Jno. Wood and Susanna Furnis dau. of 

Saml. of Burlington, 9 1 1716 
Geo. Nicholson and Alice Lord of New Town 

Glouster Co., 4 © Se. 





Saml. Danford and Mary Wright wid. of Jos., 8 15 1717 
Marmaduke Watson and Elizabeth Pancoast 








dau. of Will”, of Burlington, 12 6 1717 
Saml. Shinn of Burlington and Sarah 

Scholey, 4 4 .1718 
Wm. Barraclif & Anne Burgis wid. of Saml., 10 4 1718 
Edmund Beatks & Anne Gilborthorpe, 1 5 1718 
Jacob Large & Elizabeth Field, 4 4 1719 
Saml. Stockton & Amy Doughty dau. of 

Jacob, 4 4 1719 
Archibald Silver & Mary Cowgill dau. of 

Ralph & Susan, 2 7 1720 
Rich‘ Harrison & Alice Steward, 3 5 1720 
Thos. Scholey, son of Thos & Sarah, & 

Hannah Fowler, dau. of Jno. & Rose, 3 5 1720 
Jonathan Shreve, son of Caleb & Hannah 

Hunt, 7 1 = 1720 
Benj. Ellis & Mary Abbott, 9 38 1720 
Joseph Rogers & Sarah Harrison, 3 4 1721 
Nathan Allen & Martha Davenport, 5 6 1721 
Gershom Shippey & Mary Cheshire, 9 2 1721 
Thos. Johnson & Ann Woods, 9 2 1721 
Robt. Field & Mary Taylor, dau. of Samuel 

& Susanna, 2 65 1722 


Isaac Gibbs, Junr. & Mary Shreve, 
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M.  OD.z Y. 
Rich? Preston & Mary Williams, 2 5 1722 
Thos.-Folkes & Mary Pancoast (dau. of Jos.), 12 7 1722 
Jno. Bunting & Alice Nicholson, widow, 1 7 17% 
W Cook & Mary Clayton, widow, 2 4 1723 
Jos. Thorn son of John & Sarah Folkes, 

dau. of Thos., 38 2 1723 
Thos. Coombs of or near Stony Brook & 

Mary Shippey, 8 38 1723 
Jonathan Bilesof Phila.& Anne AbbottJun., 8 3 1723 
Jno. Watson & Hannah Marriott, 9 7 17238 
Peter Harrison, son of Richard & Sarah 

Starky, 11 2 17238 


Nathan Follwel, Jun’ & Elizabeth Bullock, 1 5 1733 
Jno. Ogborn of Burlington & Sarah Shreve 

dau. of Caleb, 1 5 173% 
Thos. Newbold of Springfield tp. & Edith 

Coat dau. of Marmaduke of Burlington, 2 2 1724 


W™ Wood & Susanna Taylor Jr., 3 7 1724 
Jas. Paxton Buckingham, Penna. & Mary 

Horseman, 38 7 1724 
Thos. Lambert & Mary Gardiner of Bur- 

lington, 2 30 1724 


Edmund Beaks & Elizabeth Large of Phila. 4 4 1724 

Jno. Pancoast son of Jos. & Elizabeth Og- 
born of Burlington, 

Preserve Brown Junr. & Mary French, 

Giles Worth (son of Joseph) & Elizabeth 
Tantum (Dau. of Jno.), 8 1 1724 


1724 
1724 


“I SD 
Con 


Jno. Sevenson & Margaret Wood, 9 5 1724 
John Milborn & Elizabeth Chapman (dau. 

of Robert), 10 3 1724 
Edw. Rockhil & Anne Clayton, 2 1 = 1725 
Abraham Cowgill & Dorothy Turner, 2 1 = 1725 
Saml Scholey & Avis Holloway, 38 6 1725 
Abraham Larington & Phebe Bunting, 8 7 1725 


Robt. Smith (son of Danl.) of Burl. & Eliza- 
beth Bacon (dau. of Jno. dec’), 





SIT 
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Samuel Satterthwaite (son of W™) & Jane 
Osborn (dau. of Richard), 

Rich* Gibbs (son of Isaac) & Rebecca Cow- 
gill (dau. of Ralph), 

Edw. Page of Penna. & Rebecca Vanhagen, 

Jno. Antrum (son of Jas.) of Mansfield & 
Mary Garwood, 

Jos. Burs (son of Henry) & Jane Abbot (dau. 
of Jno.), 

Aaron Hews & Providence W orth (d. of Jos.), 

Jas. Clark (son of Benj.) & Hannah Middle- 
ton (dau. of Thos.). 

Saml. Robins (son of Aaron) & Margaret 
Page (dau. of Jno. & Eliz*), 

Francis King & Catharine Thorn (dau. of 
Jno. of Chesterfield), 

Jno. Quicksal (son of Wm.) & Elizabeth 
Robins (dau. of Aaron), 

Cornelius Clauson & Anne Burcham, 

W™ Harrison (son of Richard) & Sarah Bul- 
lock, (dau. of Jno.), 

Wm. Shinn (son of John) of Springfield & 
Martha Shreve (dau. of Joshua), 

Joshua Wright (son of Joshua) & Thomasin 
Pancoast (dau. of Joseph), 

Benj. Shreve & Rebecca French 

Robt. Murbin (son of Wm.) & Sarah Wells 
(late of Shrewsbury), 

John Tantum, Jr. (son of Jno.) & Anne 
Davenport (dau. of Francis), 

Daniel Doughty (son of Jacob) & Anne Ste- 
venson (dau. of Jno.), 

Thos. Biles (son of Wm. of Penna.) & Eliza- 
beth Lambert (dau. of Thos.), 

Jno. Cheshire (son of John) & Sarah Wright 
(dau. of Thos.), 

Thomas Potts Jr. (not a Friend) & Sarah 
Beaks 


3 


8 
9 


11 


11 


bo 


11 


12 


2 


7 
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1726 


1726 
1727 
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Three Generations of the Clymer Family. 


THREE GENERATIONS OF THE CLYMER FAMILY. 


Christopher Clymer, of Bristol, England, and his wife 
Catherine (who was living July 8, 1734), had, besides other 
children, two sons who came to America. 


1. Richard Clymer, m. Elizabeth —— 

William Clymer, whose will, naming his wife Margaret and his 
friend Chas. Willing executrix & executor, devises his property 
to his nephew William, son of his late brother Richard Clymer, 
dec*., and to Daniel, son of the said William Clymer; to George, 
son of his late nephew Christopher Clymer, and to William, son 
of William Clymer of Bristol, Eng., was proven Philad*., April 
29,1751. He was buried in Christ Ch. Ground, April 26, 1751, 
and his widow in the same place, March 29, 1781. 


1. Richard Clymer, son of Christopher and Catherine Cly- 
mer, came to America with his wife Elizabeth prior to July 
30,1710. He was admitted a freeman of Philadelphia May 
27, 1717, and then followed the trade of Blockmaker; this 
occupation he gradually expanded into a general shipping 
business, and in the course of years acquired a considerable 
fortune. His wife died in 1733, and was buried in Christ 
Church Ground, July 4th of that year. He was buried in 
the same place, August 17, 1734, and his will was proved 
two days later. , 

Issue : 


2. John, bapt. July 30, 1710, aged 6 days, bn. Aug. 1710. 

8. Christopher, bapt. Aug. 14, 1711, aged 3 days, m. Deborah Fitza- 
beth. 

4. Sarah, bapt. Sept. 30, 1713, aged 1 month, bn. May 19, 1714. 

5. William, m. Ann Judith Roberdeau. 


8. Christopher Clymer? (Rich*’), b. Phila., Aug. 11, 1711, 
m. Philada. Deborah, dau. of George Fitzwater. She was 
Vou. 1x.—24 
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buried in Frds. Grd., May 6, 1740. He was buried in Christ 
Church Ground, July 27, 1746. 
Issue, two children. 


6. Elizabeth, buried Feb, 16, 1739-40, in Friends’ Grd. 
7. George Clymer, b. 1789, m. Eliz. Meredith. 


5. William Clymer? (Ric*’) b. m. Philada. Christ 

Ch., Jan. 19, 1741/2, Ann Judith, 2nd dau. of Isaac Roberdeau, 
by his wife Mary Cunyngham, b. St. Christopher’s, W. L., 
in 1725 or 6, and d. Morgantown, Berks Co., Penn*., 
1782. In 1745 commanded a Privateer, NV. Y. Post Boy, 
April 1, 1745. He was lost at sea. For the descendants of 
Daniel Cunyngham Clymer, see the Roberdeau Family, by 
Roberdeau Buchanan. 

Issue : 


8. Richard, bapt. Jan. 8, 1743/4, aged 7 weeks, bn. Aug. 10, 1744. 
9. Daniel Cunyngham, bn. April 6, 1748, bapt. July 2, 1748, m. 
Mary Weidner. 


7. George Clymer’ (Chris.?, Rich*’) Sener or THE Decia- 
RATION OF INDEPENDENCE, b. Philada., 1739, m. 
Philada. Christ Ch., March 18, 1765, Elizabeth, dau. of Reese 
Meredith, who d. Northumberland, Pa., Feb., 1815. He d. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Jan. 23. 

Issue : 


10. William Coleman Clymer. 

11. Julian Clymer. 

12. Henry, b. July 31, 1767, m. Mary Willing. 

13. Meredith Clymer was a memb. City Troop, and Nov. 18, 1794, on 
the Campaign against the Whiskey Insurgents. 

14, Elizabeth. 

15. Margaret, m. George McCall. 

16. Ann, m. 1807, Charles Lewis. Died at Trenton, Aug., 1810. 

17. George Clymer, m. Maria O’Brien. 


9. Daniel Cunyngham Clymer® (W™?, Rich*’) b. Philada., 
April 6, 1748, m. Mary, dau. of Peter and 
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Susan Weidner, of Berks Co., who d. Dec. 5, 1802, in her 
40th year. He d. Reading, Jan. 25, 1810. 
18. Anne, b. Reading, 1782, d. unm. Morgantown, Aug., 1852. 


19. William, b. March 28, 1788, m. Susan Rightmeyer. 
20. Edward Tilghman, b. Aug. 14, 1790, m. Maria C. Heister. 





It is with extreme regret we announce the death of 
MR. TOWNSEND WARD, 


Secretary of the Trustees of the Publication Fund of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. Mr. Ward died August 13, 1885, in his 68th 
year. His death, which was very sudden, having been caused by a 
disease of the heart, was a great shock to his many friends, and a 
severe loss to the Historical Society. It would be difficult to enu- 
merate the many services he rendered it. The Publication Fund 
owes its origin and success to his conception and devotion to its in- 
terests. At a meeting of the Council of the Society, a committee was 
appointed to prepare a memorial appreciative of his labors. 





Pr ay 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Aotes, 


THE ROUTE BETWEEN BETHLEHEM, PA., AND FAIRFIELD, CANADA. 
—In January of 1801, the Moravian Mission Board requested Rev. John 
Heckewelder to prepare for them the best route to be taken between 
Bethlehem and the Indian mission at Fairfield, in Canada, as they were 
about to send an assistant missionary to that station in the spring. 
Heckewelder prepared two routes, to which he added valuable sugges- 
tions, as follows: 

Route No. I. 


100 miles from Bethlehem to New York, by land. 
160 ‘ from New York to Albany, by vessel. 
16 “ toSchenectady, by land with wagon. 
140 “ to Fort Schuyler, by open boat up the Mohawk River. 
2 “ across the Carrying Place to Wood Creek. 
140 “ — Creek, through Oneida Lake to Fort Ontario, 
at. 
160 “ up Lake Ontario to Newark and Fort Niagara, by boat. 
7 “ up Niagara River to the landing, by boat. 
103 “ over the Great Carrying Place to Chippewa River, in wagon. 
18 ‘“ to Fort Erie, where passengers take Rissinn for Detroit in 
British vessels or in open boats. 
250 “ to Detroit, cabin passage, two to three guineas. 
80 “ to Fairfield direct ; 15 miles farther, if all the way by water. 


10834 miles from Bethlehem to Fairfield. 


Remarks : Making allowances for delays occasioned by vessels not being 
ready, contrary winds, etc., the journey will be performed in 55 days. 
Granting 8 days delay on the whole, it may be performed in from 35 to 40 
days. I have travelled it in less time. 

Inconveniences attending this route:—Some danger in stormy weather 
in open boats on these lakes, and no going on shore when one has 
occasion for it. While the wind is fair no boat will put in shore through 
the whole day, and even frequently run all night,—yet on such occasions 
will put in towards evening, cook, and then go on again. 

Conveniences attending this route:—No jogging of wagons, no danger 
of over-setting them, children and all ride easy, baggage convenient to 
hand, expenses less, Best manner of going safe in a on the Lakes, 


is to be civil and friendly to the boatmen always, and to have some 
liquor along so as to serve out to them after a fatiguing spell, and to 
promise them that you will furnish them with a couple of gallons on 
their return home. 

If this route should be decided upon, I should, for the sake of safety 
and to be sure of meeting with no disappointments, advise the follow- 
ing preparatory steps to be taken, viz.: Write to Henry Tenbrook on the 
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subject, and desire him to make inquiry whether the Schenectady boats 
carry passengers and baggage as usual between this place and Niagara? 
What a family would eee to pay from Schenectady to the landing 
above Niagara Fort? Whether, if these boats only go to Fort Ontario, 
there be vessels there that sail backwards and forwards between these 
places; and next, to write to his correspondent at Schenectady, to make 
choice of a good, trusty boatman, and upon the whole to furnish the 
missionary with letters of introduction, as far as his connections reached, 
but above all at Schenectady. 


Route No. II. 


310 miles to Pittsburgh by land. 
68% “ Franklin ” 
— = Le Beuff i 
133 “ Presque Isle “ 

200 =“ Presque Isle to Detroit in vessel thro’ Lake Erie. 
80 “ Fairfield, 40 by water and 40 by land. 


711 miles from Bethlehem to Fairfield. 


Remarks: Were it practicable that loaded wagons could go through 
in the spring of the year, it would take them at least 5 weeks to perform 
the journey to Presque Isle. But from what I have seen and heard, I 
do not believe that even a five-horse team could go through at any rate, 
and with any kind of a load, without losing more or less horses, there 
being near 40 miles of road through an entire swamp, where the horses 
are continually up to their knees inthe mud. To go by water in a boat 
from Pittsburgh to Le Beuff takes 30 days, then there remains 133 miles 
of the worst road. 

Next is to be considered delays at Presque Isle, which may happen 
to be two, three, four or five weeks. Boarding and lodging very dear, 
3 shillings per meal. 

Inconveniences attending this route: Too many to enumerate. 

Conveniences: None. Journey long; expenses great. J. W. J. 


WHO LED THE ForLorRN Hope at Stony Pornt.—My DEAR Sir,— 
The older I grow the more sceptical I become as to many facts, so-called, 
recorded in our histories of the American Revolution. A recent state- 
ment, said to have been made by Col. Grant, which has been published 
in many of our newspapers, viz., that his ancestor, or Captain Dent, led 
“The Forlorn Hope” when Wayne stormed Stony Point, does not surprise 
me; but perhaps General Wayne was in error when he made his official 
a of that event, in stating that Major Gibbon and Lieutenant Knox 
led the Forlorn Hope, and in praising their gallantry on that occasion. 
Wayne nowhere in his report mentions Captain Dent being present, or 
the remarkable feat performed by him as reported to have been narrated 
by his descendant. 

Let me now give you another version of what did take place at the 
storming of Stony Point, as narrated by a distinguished soldier, Col. 
Allen McLane, of Lee’s legion, to my father, some years after the war 
of 1812, in my presence. They were both seated in the hall of our 
residence, when an old soldier, Francis McDonald, who had served in 
the 7th Pennsylvania Continentals, and was employed by the govern- 
ment as a laborer at the United States Arsenal on the Schuylkill River, 
near Philadelphia, passed along by them. McLane exclaimed, turning 
towards my father, “Is that not Francis McDonald?” and rising, when 
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answered in the affirmative, passed over to where McDonald was, and 
reeted him most cordially. He afterwards stated that to McDonald 
ibbon’s party was indebted for their speedy entrance into the fort; 
that McDonald was noted not only for his bravery but also for his 
strength and activity; that, with the assistance of his comrades, he 
mounted the parapet, dropped down inside, and opened the gate, and 
let Gibbon a his men into the fort ; that it was McDonald who struck 
the British flag, and not Col. Fleury, who got the credit of it; that 
Fleury met Francis as he was on his way to deliver the flag to the com- 
manding officer, and took it from him; that all the reward McDonald 
got for his distinguished service was a leave of absence for three days 
om duty and whiskey “ad libitum.” 

An officer, who was not distinguished for his bravery in action, once 
remarked in a jocular way, “ Let who will fight the battles, let me write 
the despatches.” 

Francis McDonald served bravely during the whole war. I remember 
well his intense race-hatred to the English nation, aggravated no doubt 
by his having a younger brother bayonetted to death at his side, when 
“No Flint Grey” surprised Wayne’s troops near the Paoli. 

The old man was drowned in the Schuylkill River, having walked off 
the wharf at the U.S. Arsenal on a dark night. He had reached his 
eighty-fourth year, and retained much of his early strength and activity. 

Col. McLane was present at Stony Point, and could have no motive to 
misrepresent what occurred on that occasion. Ww. A. I. 


A Court DINNER OF 1761.—The “Court Dinner Bill of 1752,” pub- 
lished in the last number of the Magazine, reminds us that there is 
another bill of the same John Lawrence in our own possession, receipted 
by no less a personage than one who was some years later the famed and 
ill-fated Captain Nicholas Biddle. We give it in full as a companion to 
the one already published. D. MN. STAUFFER. 


June 9, 1761. 
Mr. John Lawrence to Mary. Biddle. Dr. 
To 1 Piece of Beef 7/, Gamon 6/6, calves head 2/6 £0.16. 0 
To Veal 2/11, fish 7/, Ducks 5/, Lamb 4/ A ‘ . 18.11 
To Chickens 12/, Tongues 3/, Cabage 2/, Turnips1/ . 18. 0 
To Tarts 6/, Jellys 8/, Custard 3/, Whips 4] . . 1.01. 0 
To Cucumbers 4/, Potatoes 9d, Peas 3/6, Butter 9/ ee 
To Strawberys 2/6, Cherries 2/, Pudings 12/, Bread 1/4 17.10 
Dressing , . ‘ . ° ° . 2.10. 0 


£7.19. 3 
4 Bottles of wine @ 4/6. ‘ ‘ , > = . 18. 
3 do Claret 15/, Bristol Beer 8/, Punch 12/, 1.15. 


£10.12.3 








June 9, 1761. Rec* the above Contents 
Nicholas Biddle. 


HovusEHOLD EXPENSES IN 1756.—From the “Expense Book” of a 
Philadelphia house-keeper, for the year 1756, the iiloniog items and 
their cost are taken: Looking-glass, 63.6d., 2 Sieves, 3.9., Garden Water 
Pot, 7.6.,1 Copy Langen’s Latin Grammar, 4.3., 2 Padlocks, 2.8., Writing 
book bound in leather, 10s., Indian broom 4d., $ doz Coat & 2 doz Vest 
buttons, 5.4., Fustian, 4.6. per yard, 1 yard Buckram, 2s., 1 qt. Molasses, 
7d., Coffee, 9d., Tea, 6.3., Butter, 8d., 1 peck of oysters, 8d., Sausages, 7d., 
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Loin Veal, 3.8., Chocolate, 1.3., 1 Bottle Rum, 1ld., 1 quire Writing 
Paper, .1.4., Ink Powders, 1.1., Watermelon, 4d., 1 Bbl. Beer, 5.8., 1 
Stick Wax, 16d., Washwoman’s wages, ls., 2 Butter, 1.2., Sweeping two 
chimneys, 1.3., Dying & cleaning pair breeches, 2s., 1 deer skin for 
breeches, £1., 4 Strings Mohair, 1.8., 14 yds. Linen, 2.4. 


HINMAN’s PURITAN SETTLERS OF CoNNECTICUT.—The first volume 
of this valuable work was published a number of years ago, but the 
second never appeared. The manuscript which its author, the Hon. 
Ralph R. Hinman, had prepared, together with other valuable notes, was 
presented to the New England Historic Genealogical Society by him 
shortly before his death. The papers were not in a condition to be ex- 
amined by students, and for years they have remained in the fire- proof 
of the society. They have lately been placed in the hands of the Rev. 
Anson Titus, of Amesbury, Essex Co., Mass., for arrangement. While 
in his custody he will be happy to answer the calls of genealogists and 
historians for examination and transcribing upon reasonable terms. 


PROFESSOR EDWARD E. SALisBuRY, of New Haven, Conn., with aid 
from a few family friends, has “ privately” printed a volume of Family 
Memorials, consisting of genealogical and biographical monographs on 
the families of SALISBURY, ALDWORTH-ELBRIDGE, SEWALL, PYLDREN- 
DUMMER, WALLEY, QuINcy, GooKIN, WENDELL, BREESE, CHEVA- 
LIER-ANDERSON and PHILLIPS. It is a volume (one volume in two, on 
account of its size) of about 700 pages, 4to. A few copies only, out ofa 
small edition, are now offered for sale, in cloth, bevelled boards, gilt tops, 
at $20 per copy, which does not exceed the cost of printing, engraving, 
and binding. 

A few copies of the pedigrees, by themselves, are offered at $7.50 for 
the set, the cost of these having been large in proportion to the rest of 
the volume. 


To THE DESCENDANTS OF THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE.—The undersigned is compiling a genealogical work to 
be entitled ‘“‘ The Signers of the Declaration of Ladeeentense and their 
Descendants.” The book will comprise the descendants of each one of 
the fifty-six ‘“‘signers” down to the present day. All descendants of the 
“signers” are requested to communicate with the undersigned at an early 
day; and all others having knowledge of any descendants as aforesaid 
are requested to forward names and post-office addresses. 

FRANK WILLING LEACH, 
2211 Spruce Street, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


Davis FamiIty.—Major Charles L. Davis, U.S. Army (present ad- 
dress, Fort Union, New Mexico), will be glad to receive information re- 
arding the Davis family of the Chester Valley, Pa. His grandfather, 
Tense John Davis, whose remains lie in the cemetery of the Great 
Valley Presbyterian Church of Chester County, was an Associate Judge 
of Chester County, Pa., and a captain in the Continental army of the 
Revolution, and a member of the Society of the Cincinnati of Pennsyl- 
vania, and resided at Howellville, near Paoli, Pa., on an estate inherited 
from his father, Isaac Davis, who was a justice under the reign of George 
III. Isaac had an elder sister, Elizabeth, and younger sister, Sarah, and 
brother Llewellyn, of Charlestown (Pickering), Chester Co., who mar- 
ried, first, Elizabeth Lewis, and second, widow Magdalene Howell. The 
father of Isaac, from whom he inherited, was Llewellyn, who had elder 
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brother, William, of Radnor, elder brother, Thomas, of Tredyffrin, and 
younger brothers, James and John, who settled in Tredyffrin. Informa- 
tion of the antecedents and descendants of these five brothers is re- 
quested, and in return similar information will be given. 


SEPULTURE OF GREENE AND PULASKI.—Colonel Charles C. Jones, 
Jr., has lately published his investigations regarding the resting-places 
of Generals Greene and Pulaski, and of the monuments erected to their 
memory at Savannah, Ga. The resting-place of Greene, he shows, had 
passed from the memory of man as early as 1820, and no evidence has 
since come to light which points to its location. It is not now likely, 
Colonel Jones thinks, that it will ever be discovered. Pulaski, he proves 
beyond question, died of his wounds on board of the American brig 
Wasp on the way to Charleston, and was buried at sea, or rather at the 
mouth of the Savannah River. The remains which rest beneath the 
— to his memory, at Savannah, are those of some unknown indi- 
vidual. 


EsTARBROOK FAMILY.—Mr. W. B. Estarbrook, of Ithaca, New York, 
is compiling a Genealogy of the Estarbrook Family, descendants of Rev. 
Joseph and Thomas Estarbrook respectively, who came from Enfield, 
Middlesex, England, to Concord, Massachusetts, in 1660. Facts in 
regard to any branch of the family are solicited. 


WELLS, HAMMOND, AND TALLMAN FAMILIES.—Miss M. J. Roe, of 
Zanesville, Ohio, will be glad to receive information regarding the above- 
named families. 


LAFAYETTE AT BRANDYWINE.—A correspondent writes that: “ona 
recent visit to West Chester, while in conversation with several of the 
oldest inhabitants of that borough I was informed that the exact spot is 
known where General Lafayette was wounded at the Battle of Brandy- 
wine, it having been pointed out by him when visiting the grounds in 
1824. The gentlemen also told me it was proposed to erect a suitable 
monument on the spot.” 


THE MUSEUM, a magazine under the editorial management of Edwin 
A. Barber, and devoted to the interests of young naturalists and collec- 
tors of all classes, has been combined with The American Antiquarian, 
edited by Rev. Stephen D. Peet, of Clinton, Mississippi. The editor of 
The Museum will edit a new department in The American Antiquarian, 
which will be called “The Museum.” Subscribers to the last-named 
magazine will receive for the expiration of their present subscription 
copies of The American Antiquarian. 


FAMILIES OF THE WYOMING VALLEY.—Biographical, Genealogical, 
and Historical Sketches of the Bench and Bar of Luzerne County, Pa. 
By George B. Kulp. In two volumes. Wilkes-Barre, 1885. 8vo, pp. 504. 

In this volume we have in book form the first instalment of the series 
of biographical sketches of the members of the Luzerne County Bar, 
which have appeared from time to time, since 1881, in the Luzerne Legal 
Register. They are given in the order of professional seniority ; and 
recent as the date is at which the publication of the sketches was begun, 
death has since removed the three whose names then stood at the head 
of the list,—namely, James Augustus Gordon, Hendrick Bradley Wright, 
and Ebenezer Warren Sturdevant. 
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The sketches, as the title implies, are more than mere biographical 
essays. In many instances extensive genealogical records of the subject 
are given. The ancestry of not a few is thus traced to early settlers of the 
country,—to those who came from Connecticut, and purchased land under 
the claim which that colony endeavored to establish to the northern por- 
tion of our State, and to others who emigrated from our older southern 
counties. A valuable contribution to our local historical literature is 
the result. The author believes that it is the first attempt which has 
been made here to give the biographical history of the bench and bar of 
acounty. From the showing of the book it is evident that that of Lu- 
zerne County is a theme deserving of the labor which has been expended 
upon its record. We have here sketches of Ex-Governor Hoyt, Gen. Ed- 
mund Lovell Dana, Hendrick B. Wright, Judge Woodward, Steuben Jen- 
kins, and a number of genealogical records embracing those of the old- 
est families of that section of our State. It is the latter, and the his- 
torical incidents which are woven into them, that give the book its chief 
value, and in which we have found the greatest interest. We think it 
would have been better had the author refrained from touching upon 
some subjects which do not belong to the character of his work, but with 
this exception there are few blemishes in it other than those incident to 
the plan upon which it is prepared. To write of the living is always a 
difficult task. No matter how brilliant the bench and bar of a district 
may be, it is impossible to suppose that there are not some members of 
the one or the other that it would be charitable to designate as failures, 
and many young men who in the first few years of their professional life 
have not risen to eminence. To speak truly of the former would be 
cruel, and when the genealogical records of the latter are exhausted in 
recording the services of older members of their families, there is little 
left in their careers to interest the public. When therefore it is neces- 
sary to write of all, a spirit of eulogy is apt to pervade the whole which 
destroys the relative estimation in which the several members should be 
held. Mr. Kulp has, however, acquitted himself with tact. He has always 
written in a kindly spirit, and his book shows a great deal of labor and 
ae He has done for the Bar of Luzerne County a great service. 
The volume will always be an authority, and we shall be glad to see 
more of the same kind from other counties. 


InpIAN LocaL NAMES, WITH THEIR INTERPRETATIONS. By Stephen 
G. Boyd, York, Pa. 8vo, pp. 70. 

In the compilation of this work of about seven hundred and fifty Indian 
names, to be found scattered over the United States, of rivers, streams, 
and localities, with their significations, Mr. Boyd has made considerable 
researches; and, furthermore, “has rejected all definitions known to be 
merely conjectural in their character, and received even traditional ones 
with extreme caution.” They are alphabetically arranged and concise 
in signification. More space is devoted to “ Tioga” than to any name 
in the collection, but we must differ with the compiler as to its location. 
We apprehend that the copyist of “Memorandum of the Names and Sig- 
nifications which the Lenni Lennape, otherwise called the Delawares, had 
given to rivers, streams, places, etc. (Bulletin Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, v. p. 121), failed to follow the original manuscript of Hecke- 
welder m Nad a when he gives the location of Tioga as “where the east 
and west branches of the Susquehanna form a junction,” for Prof. W. C. 
Reichel, who in 1872 edited for the Moravian Historical Society the same 
manuscript, gives the note of the missionary appended to the name in 
full, from which we quote: “ Land lying within the forks of the Tioga 
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{Chemung River] and the North Branch of the Susquehanna.’’ As early 
as 1745, mame missionaries passed through the “Gates of Tioga” to 
enter the country of the Six Nations; and during the time Heckewelder 
was an assistant in the mission at Wyalusing, on the upper Susquehanna, 
twenty-five years later, it was still obligatory on the missionaries or their 
converts, when summoned to Onondaga, to stop at Tioga and inform the 
“sentinel” (a 4! there of the object of their journey. As the subject 
of Mr. Boyd’s book is of growing interest, it should meet with ready 
sale, it being difficult to obtain elsewhere the information it contains. 
But a limited edition has been published, and copies can be obtained only 
of him. Price $1.25 to any pa samen 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WYOMING VALLEY, Pa.—Under this title 
the Rev. Horace Edwin Hayden has published in the Proceedings of the 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society a list of works treating in any 
way of the history of the Wyoming Valley in Pennsylvania. Full titles 
are given of every publication of this character which has come under 
his notice, no matter how ephemeral. The titles of one hundred and 
ninety-seven books and one hundred and sixteen newspapers are given. 
The work bears evidence of having had considerable labor expended 
on it, and will prove indispensable to any one studying the history of 
the Wyoming Valley. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Court-House.—The Report of the Commissioners 
on Decorations and Improvements of the Providence Court-House has 
been published, and with it two interesting addresses upon the sub- 
jects of the historical paintings which adorn the walls of the building. 
These were delivered when the members of the General Assembly of the 
State inspected the work of the Commissioners. The first, by the Hon. 
John H. Stiness, was on “The Return of Roger Williams with the First 
Charter of the Colony, in 1644 ;” the second, by General Horatio 
Rogers, on “ The Importance of the Charter of 1648-4.” A poem by the 
Rev. Frederick Denison, delivered on the same occasion, is also given. 


DIOCESE OF MASSACHUSETTS.—The Commemorative Discourses in 
Observance of the Centennial Year of the Church in the Diocese of 
Massachusetts, A.D. 1885, have been published by order of the Conven- 
tion. The first is on ‘‘ The History of the English Church in the Colony 
or Province of Massachusetts Bay,” by the Rev. Frederick Courtney, 
S.T.D., rector of St. Paul’s Church, Boston ; the second is on “ The First 
Three Bishops of the Diocese,” by George C. Shattuck, M.D.; the 
third is on “The First Century of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the Diocese,” by the Rt. Rev. Benjamin H. Paddock, D.D., bishop of 
the diocese. Together these excellent essays form a contribution to the 
history of Episcopalianism in Massachusetts, which will be read by 
many with interest. It is beautifully printed, and can be had for the 
small price of seventy-five cents. Cap 4to, 128 pp. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD [CHARLES] MONTAGUE WITH GENERAL 
MOULTRIE IN 1781.—Hon. Wm. A. Courtenay, of Charleston, S. C., has 
had printed in beautiful style, on Holland paper, a small edition of 
the Correspondence of Lord Montague with General Mouitrie, then a 
prisoner, in which the former endeavors to persuade the latter to quit 
the American service and go with him to Jamaica to command a British 
regiment. The letters were printed in Moultrie’s Memoirs, but the 
scarcity of this work has made them accessible to but few. The sen- 
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timents expressed in Moultrie’s answer to Lord er pen says Mr. 
Courtenay, “illustrate vividly the triumph of the lofty mind and patriotic 
heart of the prisoner of war over his captor.” 

This little “edition de luxe” has been prepared for private circulation 
among friends and correspondents. 


Wisconsin STATE HIsToRICAL SocteTy.—We have received from 
this institution the sixth volume of the Catalogue of its library. It is 
a handsome octavo of 820 pages, published according to an act of the 
Legislature, prepared by Daniel 8. Durrie, librarian, and Isabel Durrie, 
assistant. It contains the titles, with cross-references of books and 

amphlets received since the publication of the former volume, August 
i, 1881, at which time the total number in the library was about ninety- 
four thousand. Since that date the number has been increased to one 
hundred and five thousand. From this Catalogue it is evident that 
through the aid extended to the Society by the State nearly all of the 
— works relating to the local and — history of the country 
published during the last four years have been secured, as well as many 
of earlier issue. In these branches few libraries can make so creditable 
an exhibit. In newspapers the library is especially rich, seven pages of 
the Catalogue being devoted to their titles, upwards of forty of which 
appear on a single page. 


THE “ FALL” OF THE YEAR.—The general American use of the word 
Fail instead of the word Autumn, to denote the third season of the year, 
has attracted much attention. The word Autumn is so commonly used 
in England that some have supposed that the word Fadl, in this sense, is 
an original Americanism. This is, however, an error, for it is certain 
that the terms Fall and Fall of the Leaf have long been used on the 
other side of the Atlantic to denote the Autumn. The interesting 
question as to why Autumn should here be discarded and Fall adopted 
remains to be answered. The object of this note is to call attention to 
some facts tending to show that the autumnal season was called “the 
Fall of the Leaf” by the numerous Scottish settlers in East New Jersey 
in the seventeenth century. It is well known that East New Jersey was 
to a large extent a Scottish colony, and that the emigrants from Scot- 
land had great influence in the government and legislation of that 
province. In March, 1682, the General Assembly of East New Jersey 
passed a Militia Act, providing “that there shall be four days in a year 
for training or mustering, two in the Spring and two in the Fall of the 
Leaf.” These words are repeated in an explaining act passed by the 
same authority in October, 1698. (See Leaming and Spicer, pp. 277, 
331.) That the Autumn was called “the Fall of the Leaf” in Scotland 
is shown by the following reference in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of “‘ The 
Black Dwarf.” In the tenth chapter of that work will be found a 
conversation between two Scottish characters, who speak the dialect of 
the country. In the forty-third paragraph of the chapter cited, Mrs. Elliot 
says to Hobbie Elliot, “‘ Jack Howden died o’ the very same disorder 
Elshie pretended to cure him of, about the fa’ o’ the leaf.” This pas- 
sage is certainly good authority for the phrase “ Fall of the Leaf,” being 
in popular use in Scotland. It seems safe to infer from the foregoing cita- 
tions, taken together, that the general use of Fall for Autumn in East 
New Jersey is, in a great measure at least, due to Scottish influences. 
Such being the case, the general American usage in question may be 
partially accounted for by the emigration from Scotland to various parts 
of the United States. It is, of course, not intended to be maintained 
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that the Autumn was not called Fual/ in England. Worcester, in his 
dictionary, gives quotations from Raleigh, Dryden, and William Penn, 
in which Fall is used for Autumn, and adds that the word has a re- 
stricted or provincial use in that sense in England. Mrs. Hutchin- 
son’s Memoirs, it has been said, also contain a like example. B. C. 


Queries. 


JOHANNES MOELICH (OR MO6LICH).—A. D. Mellick, Jr., of Nyack, 
New York, is desirous of obtaining information regarding Johannes 
Moelich from the time of his arrival in America, May 29, 1735, until 
1751, at which time he erected a substantial stone house in Bedminster 
township, Somerset Co., N. J.,—after which time he has his record 
complete. He was born Oct. 28, 1702; his wife, Mariah Katrina 
Kirberger, was born Jan. 9, 1699. They had four children,—Aaron, b. 
Oct. 17, 1725; Fanny, b. Dec. 19, 1727; Andrew, b. Dec. 12, 1729; 
and Mariah, b. Dec. 5, 1788. He emigrated from Bendorf, on the Rhine 
(near Mélich). It is supposed his family came with him, as the name 
of Andrew ~~ we in the list of boys under sixteen years of age who 
came over in the same ship he did (see Rupp’s 30,000 names, pp. 98-99). 
The name of his eldest son for some reason does not appear on the list, 
but it is known he came to America, and was a person of some impor- 
tance in Bedminster. Information is also wanted of John Peter Moelich, 
who arrived in the “ Mortonhouse,” on August 28, 1728. 


INFORMATION is wanted regarding the brothers, sisters, parents, and 
ancestors of Hon. William Stone, third Proprietary Governor of Mary- 
land. He was born in England about 1605; emigrated from London ; 
settled in Northampton County, Va.; was high sheriff of that county, 
and named it; and was appointed Governor of Maryland by Lord 
Baltimore August 6, 1648. His ancestors lived in Northamptonshire, 
England. 


Mount Holly, N. J. 


BARCLAY WHITE. 


Mompesson, RoGer, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania in 1706, after- 
wards resided in New York, and married a daughter of Chief Justice 
Pinhorne. Information as to his descendants wanted by 

CHARLES P. KEITH, 
N. W. corner 10th & Chestnut Streets, Phila. 


OwEN, Evan, Provincial Councillor of Pennsylvania. Information 


as to his descendants wanted by 
CHARLES P. KEITH. 


FRENCH, CoL. JoHN, of Delaware, who was a Councillor of Penn- 
sylvania before 1783. Information as to his descendants wanted by 
CHARLES P. KEITH. 























BRITISH GRENADIER 


(From a drawing, after the original, in the possession of Mr. Charles J. Wister, of Germantown.) 








